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Australia bows to Indonesian pressure 


MARNI CORDELL 

Australian Government and public institutions alike 
surrendered to pressure from Indonesia last month to 
withdraw support from a number of events recognising 
the plight of West Papua, a resource-rich province that 
has been struggling for independence since its 
Indonesian takeover in the 1960s. 



An Indigenous Dani woman with her child. photo: keldummett 

See page 7 for more background on the West Papua issue. 


The Morning Star Concert for 
West Papua, held on Friday 28 
February at the Melbourne 
Concert Hall, was designed to be 
"part of an energetic awareness 
raising campaign for the issues 
of West Papua". It was a high pro¬ 
file event, featuring popular 
Australian and West Papuan 
bands, from which all proceeds 
will go to support the West 
Papuan human rights monitor¬ 
ing group ELSHAM. Concert 
organisers had advertised that 
the ABC's Radio National and 
Triple J would be broadcasting 
the event. 

However, in the week pre¬ 
ceding the concert - following 
complaints - M inister for Com¬ 
munications Richard Alston 
ordered that the ABC withdraw 
their'support'for the event, and 
ABC managing director Russell 
Balding accordingly issued a 
directive, reportedly stating that 
the ABC could not go against its 
charter to support a 'political' 
occasion. The ABC were never in 
fact supporting the concert, but 
merely recording it, in order to 
broadcast the event at a later 
date. 

Similarly, RMIT University 
(Melbourne) surrendered to 
pressure from Indonesia last 
month to withdraw their sup¬ 
port for the West Papua Futures 
forum. The forum, held on 25 
and 26 February, was to be in 
RMIT's Storey Hall, but was 
moved at late notice to the 
Victorian Trades Hall after a 
complaint from the Indonesian 
Embassy in Canberra. 

Although the forum was 


jointly sponsored by New 
Internationalist magazine and 
the Globalism Institute, a 
research facility located within 
RM IT, the university administra¬ 
tors have distanced themselves 
from the event. Pro Vice- 
Chancellor for Research and 
Innovation, Neil Furlong, com¬ 
mented: "it is not appropriate 
that universities formally 
endorse activities such as con¬ 
ferences and foru ms where criti- 
cism on matters pertaining to 
the sovereignty of other nations 
is intended." 

Australasian editor of New 
Internationalist Chris Richards 
described the move by RM IT as 
"outrageous", explaining that the 
conference did not intend to 


chal lenge the territorial i ntegrity 
of Indonesia, but sought to 
encourage "open dialogue and 
debate" about the many social 
and political challenges the 
province is currently facing. 

"We organised the confer¬ 
ence because there are so many 
divergent views between 
I ndonesia and West Papua about 
the future of West Papua: what 
should it look like, how should 


they be governed, what is actu¬ 
ally happening in terms of 
human rights in the country at 
the moment?" 

The conference was held in 
the same week as the Morning 
Star Concert for West Papua and 
aimed to be "an academic addi¬ 
tion to what was quickly becom- 
ing a West Papua week; an 
opportunity for people who are 
interested to learn about the 
country and to experience some 
of its culture." 

Greens Senator Bob Brown, 
a programmed speaker at the 
forum, was "appalled" at the 
decision. "The RMIT should not 
have caved in to Indonesian gov¬ 
ernment pressure to ban its con¬ 
ference on the future of West 
Papua", he commented. 

"The plight of West Papua, 

I ike Tibet and other invaded and 
suppressed Indigenous peoples, 
must be open to scrutiny, and 
the goal of indigenous self- 
determination must be 
debated." 

Whileclaimingthat reduced 
federal funding to tertiary edu¬ 
cation had made universities 


prey to this sort of pressure, he 
maintained that, as an academic 
institution "RMIT should not 
have bowed to any government," 
and described the decision as 
"effectively banning debate" on 
one of the great social issues of 
our time. 

Last week, Indonesian 
Charge d'Affairs, Imran Cotan, 
requested that Senator Brown 
withdraw from speaking at the 


conference. Senator Brown 
refused, stating: "it is an issue 
I've been involved in since I got 
into Tasmanian parliament 20 
years ago, and I intend to con¬ 
tinue." 

This is not thefirstti me that 
RM IT has bowed down to pres¬ 
sure from Indonesia. The uni¬ 
versity apologised for "any 
offence that may have been 
unintentionally caused" after a 
ceremony honouring West 
Papuan political refugee Jacob 
Rumbiak raised protest from the 
Indonesian Embassy in August 
last year. 

Pro Vice Chancellor Furlong 
comments: "the university has a 
clear obligation to respect the 
reputation of its students, staff, 
alumni and institutional part¬ 
ners both domestically and 


internationally." However, it is 
also understood that RMIT has 
withdrawn support from the 
forum in part to avoid financial 
repercussions; a significant pro¬ 
portion of the university's inter¬ 
national fee-paying students 
hail from Indonesia. 

According to Richards, 
"instead of taking an academic 
response to what's happening in 
West Papua, RM IT have taken a 
commercial response." 

"I am speaking out, out of 
concern for the public interest: 
the fact that the Indonesian 
Government is prepared to 
intervene in academic institu¬ 
tions for a particular result; and, 
more concerningly... that aca¬ 
demic institutions are prepared 
to respond to that pressure." 


11 1 appeal to all Australians. What you are deal¬ 
ing with here is the fate of all West Papuan peo¬ 
ple. Maybe we're going to be finished some day 
soon. This is what's going on now. Are you 
going to wait until it is too late?" 

John Rumbiak, ELSHAM 
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The Paper 

Welcome to the 
second edition for 2003. 
We hope you'll enjoy the 
monthly roundup of 
independent news we 
continue to provide free 
of advertising and com¬ 
mercial influence. 

Any support for The 
Paper in the form of 
new or renewed sub¬ 
scriptions or donations is 
greatly appreciated. 

The Paper is produced in 
Melbourne by a group of 
volunteers. It's not aligned 
with any political party and 
welcomes items on any issues 
that are misrepresented or 
ignored by the corporate 
press. The opinions 
expressed in The Paper are 
not necessarily those of the 
editors. 

The Paper isfunded from 
subscriptionsand a not-for- 
profit media support fund. 
Contact: 

info@thepaper.org.au 

How you can help 

• Contribute articles, images 
and ideas. 

• We are always looking for 
people to help with pro¬ 
duction, distribution, edit¬ 
ing, proofing, layout, 
funding and administra¬ 
tion. 

Check out the website for 
more details 

• Donate or become a sub¬ 
scriber and keep this paper 
free and independent. 

• We are always looking to 
broaden distribution na¬ 
tionally and internation¬ 
ally. Contact us if you can 
help. 

THANKS... 

to the contributors, editors, 
production crew and all who 
help with distribution. 
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South Africa - thousands demand 
HIV treatment 


PAMBAZUKA NEWS 

Thousands marched in Cape Town in a massive show of 
support for the demand that the South African govern¬ 
ment sign and implement a national HIV treatment pro¬ 
gramme. 



600,000 South Africans require ARV treatment. 

PHOTO: DOCTORS WITHOUT BORDERS 


Estimates on the amount of 
marchers attending the march 
organised byAIDS-lobby group 
theTreatment Action Campaign 
(TAC) and taking place on the 
occasion of the opening of 
South Africa's Parliament for 
2003 ranged from between 
10,000 and 30,000. The 
marchers were drawn from all 
sectors of society. 

The TAC has announced 
that it will give the government 
until the end of the month to 
sign a national treatment plan. 
Failing this, the organisation 
says it will start a countrywide, 
peaceful civil disobedience 
campaign on March 21. 

Aids campaigner and head 
of the TAC, Zackie Achmat, 
reminded the government that 
everyone present had "shed 
tears for someone who had 
died". A sea of hands was raised 
when Achmat asked who was 
prepared to go to jail, if neces¬ 
sary, to secure an HIV/Aids 
treatment programme for the 
country. 

"Unless the government 
signs the agreement and gives 
us a clear commitment that the 
hospitals will have anti-retrovi- 
ralsto distribute, we will fill up 


the jails. Our people are dying, 
treat us now," Achmat said from 
the back of a truck parked at the 
gates of pari i ament. 

For the past eight months, 
various sectors including busi¬ 
ness, the TAC and the govern¬ 
ment, have negotiated the 
National Economic 

Development and Labour 
Council (Nedlac) framework 
agreement for a national pre¬ 
vention and treatment plan. 

Issuing a statement in sup¬ 
port of the march, MEdecins 
Sans FrontiEres (MSF) 
expressed "profound disap¬ 
pointment" that the South 
African government had failed 
to come up with a national 


HIV/Al DS prevention and treat¬ 
ment plan that included anti¬ 
retroviral (ARV) therapy for all 
people in South Africa. 

"MSF supports people liv¬ 
ing with HIV/AIDS in South 


Africa and around the world in 
their fight to have the same 
opportunity as people in 
wealthy countries to live longer, 
healthier lives by having access 
to ARV treatment." 


Five million South Africans 
are infected with HIV, and 
nearly 1,000 are dying every day 
of AIDS-related complications. 
"The 600,000 South Africans 
who cl i n i cal I y requ i re ARV treat¬ 
ment now to stay alive do not 


have time to wait. Their families 
do not have time to wait. There 
can be no excuses for further 
delays." 

At the march, a memoran¬ 
dum was handed over to a low- 
level government delegation 
who received a lukewarm 
response from the assembled 
crowd. 

In contrast to the overriding 
concern for the issue of 
HIV/AIDS shown by the 
marchers, South African 
President Thabo Mbeki only 
touched on the issue of 
HIV/AIDS in his state of the 
nation address to theopeningof 
Parliament, leading to scathing 
criticism from opposition par¬ 
ties. 


Five million South Africans are infected with 
HIV, and nearly 1,000 are dying every day of 
AIDS-related complications. 
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Anti-Americanism and the peace movement 


TERRY CANTWELL 

In the aftermath of the huge global peace marches the 
Howard government and the commercial media went on 
the defensive. John Howard reluctantly agreed that peo¬ 
ple have a right to protest but that " the mob " will not 
sway his determination to do what is right for Australia. 





IMAGE: HEINRICH HINZE 


Neil Mitchell, on Melbourne radio 
3AW, said the protestors are right 
to oppose war, but have failed to 
come up with an alternative 
means to dispose of Saddam and 
his weapons of mass destruction. 
Derryn Hinch, spurred on by sev¬ 
eral talkback callers, wanted to 
know why the protestors are more 
anti-American than they are anti- 
Saddam. The anti-war movement 
must answer these questions. 

Containment is the most 
obvious short-term alternative to 
war. Containment kept nuclear 
weapons in the bunkers during 
the Cold War. Mutually Assured 
Destruction (MAD), I think they 
called it. But Saddam is crazy any¬ 
way, the pro-war people will 
argue, he's proved it in the past, 
when killing 5000 Kurds in the 
Northern Iraq village of Halabja. 
How can you contain a madman? 
This question presumes that 
Saddam is mad, that he still pos¬ 
sesses WM D and that he is suici¬ 
dal. Let's assume these things are 
true. 

Saddam is not psychotic. If 
we know anything, we know he is 
a survivor. If he were crazy, pre¬ 
pared to die and destroy his coun¬ 
try in the process, he would have 
done so back in 1991 - when he 
almost certainly had a bigger 
arsenal than he does now. Twelve 
years on, I raq is a shattered econ¬ 
omy with only a fraction of the 
income it had before the 1991 
Gulf War. His army is unprepared 
and poorly equipped. Right now, 
he is weak. 

Containment has been 
responsible for the deaths of 
thousands of Iraqis. Economic 
sanctions combined with a brutal 
regi me have created a hel I i sh exi s- 
tence for I raq's citizens. But con- 
tainment has neutralised 
Saddam's threat to the region and 
to the West. 

However, indefinite contain¬ 
ment without a plan will only pro¬ 
long the suffering for innocent 


Iraqis. The UN must offer Iraq a 
carrot - the lifting of sanctions in 
return for political change. 
Saddam has to go, but who will 
replace him?This is where diplo¬ 
macy comes in. It's unlikely 
democracy could be introduced 
to Iraq overnight. Besides, the 
alternative Iraqi government - the 
ex-pats living in the US - are a 
basket-case of competing inter¬ 
ests who would probably be 
killing each other before the ink 
was dry on a new constitution. 

Saddam must be replaced 
from within. That's unpalatable, 
but that's politics. He could be 
contained whiletheUN identifies 
a viable replacement and 
launches a sustained diplomatic 
effort and long-term plan for Iraqi 
democracy. The UN must also 
ensure that no foreign interest 
profits from the formation of the 
new I raq. Iraq must remain politi¬ 
cally and economically sovereign. 

This is not doing nothing as 
Alexander Downer would have us 
believe. It might not suit the polit¬ 
ical desires of Howard, Bush and 


Blair, or the impatience of the 
media giants, but it would save 
many lives and diffuse the poten¬ 
tial for much greater conflict in 
the future. 

The second question is about 
the anti-Americanism of the 
peace movement. Today's com¬ 
mentators believe that somehow 
the hostility to American foreign 
policy is irrational, even treacher¬ 
ous. America saved us in World 
War Two and is the only country 


we can rely on if we are attacked 
again, they say. It is America that 
wants to start a war. 

The US administration has 
been economical with the facts, it 
refuses to entertain any alterna¬ 
tives and insults countries that 


believe alternatives are possible. 
It talks of pre-emptive strikes 
against countries it dislikes and is 
selective in the regimes it targets 
as rogue states. 11 singles out Iran, 
Iraq and North Korea, yet pours 
billions of dollars and tons of 
weaponry into Israel. It plays 
footsy with China, props up cor¬ 
ruption in Latin America, dicta¬ 
tors in Pakistan and is silent with 
Russia over Chechnya. That's just 
a reflection of contemporary US 


foreign policy. I don't have 
enough word space to go into 
America's murky history of dou¬ 
ble standards. The people against 
this war view the US as an arro¬ 
gant hypocritical empire, and 
they have good reason. 

John Pilger wrote about 
Bush's America. Since September 
11, he wrote, Bush has rejected 
the Kyoto Protocol, refused to sign 
up with the International Court of 
Justice, and scrapped the Nuclear 
Proliferation Protocol that aims to 
phase out weapons of mass 
destruction. Political assassina¬ 
tion is now legal and the Geneva 
Prisoner of War Convention no 
longer applies to America's ene¬ 
mies. 

This dismantling of interna¬ 
tional cooperation on human 
rights has been carried out in the 
name of freedom and democracy. 
The US lectures the world about 
the evils of weapons of mass 
destruction, human rights and 
tyrannical regimes. Yet Donald 
Rumsfeld has said he is willing to 
use nuclear weapons, even 
against countries with no nuclear 
arsenal. The U S is prepared to dis¬ 


regard international law and 
destroy the United Nations, to 
secure revenge for September 11. 
The hypocrisy bothers people. 

Peace activists have realised 
that there are no good guys and 
bad guys in international politics. 
They are not taking sides with 
Saddam Hussein, or with the 
French or Germans (rogue 
Europeans), but with the people 
of Iraq, who have suffered so 
much at the hands of Saddam and 
US foreign policy. There's more at 
stake here than Iraqi citizens. 
Peaceful people are scared for the 
innocents of all the countries the 
U S deci des to I i berate. 

The "mob" is also fearful of a 
post-UN world. Where violence 
will be the only way a State can 
protect itself from aggression. 
This new world will be simple, 
supporttheUSifyou wantto sur¬ 
vive. People are against the US 
because they are scared of the U S. 
According to commercial media 
logic, that makes us traitors 
Terry Cantwell is a journalist, a 
commercial radio producer, and a 
Verandah Literary]ourna! editor. 
www.pilger.carlton.com 


Today's commentators believe that somehow 
the hostility to American foreign policy is irra¬ 
tional, even treacherous. America saved us in 
World War Two and is the only country we can 
rely on if we are attacked again, they say. It is 
America that wants to start a war. 


Section 501 of the Migration Act 

Bad character or bad faith 


ELLEN ROBERTS 

In the days of the White Australia policy it was the colour 
of your skin that got you past the Australian border 
police. These days it is the content of your character, and 
with all due respect to Martin Luther King, this is hardly a 
more enlightened regime. 


Introduced by the Federal Labor 
government in 1994, the charac¬ 
ter provisions in the Migration 
Act require that all peopleseeking 
entry to Australia, temporarily or 
permanently, demonstrate they 
are of good character. These char¬ 


acter requirements are wide- 
ranging and complex in their 
scope, and have since been made 
more so by the current Federal 
government. US anti-globalisa- 
tion and student activist Doyle 
Canning was recently refused a 


tourist visa because the 
Department of Immigration 
deemed she was of bad character, 
for reasons that they are not dis¬ 
closing to Canning herself. The 
decision is shrouded in secrecy, 
allowing for speculation as on 
what grounds the department 
might have had for this determi¬ 
nation. 

The character provisions 
were introduced at a time when 
controversial figures such as 
Holocaust denier David Irving 
were seeking entry to Australia, 
and the government needed ways 
to keep them out. The character 


test spokeof the need to maintain 
harmony in the Australian com¬ 
munity. Anyone who seeks to 
enter Australia in order to create 
discord or vilify any section of 
that community will be consid¬ 
ered to be of bad character. 

Firebrands are not the only 
targets. The character provisions 
as they currently exist are about 
protecting the Australian people 
from a whole range of people the 
Department of I mmigration con¬ 
siders unsuitable or unsavoury. A 
key target is anyone with a crimi¬ 
nal background: if you have a 
serious criminal record or if you 


have a history of associating with 
criminal persons you will have a 
lot of problems getting a visa to 
Australia. In seeking entry to 
Australia family members must 
also demonstrate good character, 
even if they have no desire to 
come to Australia themselves. 
Ostensibly justified by a concern 
for the peace and protection of 
the Australian people the charac¬ 
ter provisions are there to be used 
by a government with a keen 
sense of its own power and its 
own interest. 

The character test governs 
continued page 4 
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Diplomatic solution needed for North 
Korean crisis 


JASON BRAYSHAW 

The US government has demanded North Korea termi¬ 
nate its nuclear weapons plans before any negotiation, 
and declared it would not allow Pyongyang's nuclear 
programme to become a bargaining tool. 


adopted in 1992 regarding reuni¬ 
fication, and a withdrawal of long 
range artillery and other aggres¬ 
sive military forces in proportion 
to the US. 

If North Korea has turned its 
back on the Geneva Agreement, 


ating as opposed to a threat 
toward its regional neighbours. 

North Korea's history pro¬ 
vides a few insights explaining 
their political and economic 
insecurity. They have lived under 
the threat of nuclear extermina¬ 


As an incentive to dismantle its 
nuclear weapons programme, 
US president George W. Bush 
offered food and energy aid to 
support an ailing North Korea. 
However, the promise of a review 
of energy aid has become the 
centrepiece for North Korea's 
woes with Washington. It has 
failed to deliver its promise to 
build nuclear power reactors to 
compensate Pyongyang for shut¬ 
ting down its nuclear programme 
in 1994. 

North Korea's political isola¬ 
tion and economic instability has 
deepened. Factories on the heav- 
ily industrialised east coast have 
taken to paying their employees 
with coupons that can be 
exchanged for goods, despite a 
lack of products to purchase. 

The 1994 initial Geneva 
Agreed Framework, negotiated 
between former US president 
Jimmy Carter and North Korean 
president Kim ll-sung, stipulated 
that North Korea was to cease its 
graphite nuclear power reactors 
in return for a US proposal to 
construct light-water reactors to 
replace the Yongbyon facility. A 
total of 500,000 tonnes of heavy 
oil for energy generation were to 
be supplied on a monthly basis 
to help provide 2000 megawatts 
of electricity by 2003. 

So far there have been no 
light-water reactors, and no 


offered US inspectors access to its nuclear sites 
to confirm they are not developing nuclear 
weapons, the US government needs to assure 
North Korea it will be more secure without 
nuclear weapons. 


power generators. In turn, North 
Korea's failure to improve its liv¬ 
ing standards and economy has 
led them to consider re-opening 
its nuclear programme. President 
Bush's labeling of North Korea as 
part of the axis of evil has hinted 
at a pre-emptive attack which 
may include the utilising of 
nuclear weapons. 

The death of Kim ll-sung and 
his replacement by his son Kim 
Jong-il, has inevitably slowed 
down the rate of progress once 

Former US president 
Jimmy Carter has 
pointed out, although 
North Korea has 


envisioned by Jimmy Carter. 
Prior to his death, Kim ll-sung 
expressed concerns relating to 
long term issues with the US in 
achieving normal relations 
between the Koreas and America. 
These issues included the imple¬ 
mentation of general principles 


it has done so in relation to the 
US government reneging in its 
promise for a reactor commit¬ 
ment. Arguably Pyongyang's 
threats to re-introduce the pluto¬ 
nium-producing reactors are a 
desperate game to coax 
Washington back toward negoti¬ 


tion for nearly half a century; 
from the Korean War, through the 
Cold War to the present. The US 
government introduced missiles 
i nto the country as a rehearsal for 
a nuclear bombing strike. 

President Bush has com¬ 
pleted a relationship turn¬ 
around involving both the 
Koreas. We have witnessed the 
rejection of South Korea's 
'Sunshine Policy' (which earned 
the South Korean president Kim 
Dae-jung the Nobel peace prize), 
and an upgrading of US missile 
defense programmes to be a pro¬ 
tective shield against North 



Korea. 

Evidence mounting toward 
Pyongyang acquiring uranium, 
in violation of the Geneva 
Framework, has lead President 
Bush to announce there will be 
no further discussions with 
North Korea until after its com¬ 
plete rejection of its nuclear 
explosives programme. 

Subsequently, US shipments 
of fuel oil have been terminated. 
Subsequent to this, North Korea 
has announced it will no longer 
bea part of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

Granted, this can be inter¬ 
preted as a threat to peace in the 
region and the rest of the world. 
However, as former US president 
Jimmy Carter has pointed out, 
although North Korea has offered 
US inspectors access to its 
nuclear sites to confirm they are 
not developing nuclear weapons, 
the US government needs to 
assure North Korea it will be 
more secure without nuclear 
weapons. Then diplomatic and 
economic relations between the 
two nations are possible. 

South Korea have hinted to 
the US to give the North security 
assurances, with a promise to 
resume energy suppliesin return 
for Pyongyang to terminate its 
nuclear programmes. The princi¬ 
ples of the Agreed Framework of 
1994 can still be re-established. 
North Korea's full compliance 
with the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and a firm 
declaration of non-aggression 
from the US government is the 
only true path toward permanent 
peace and reconciliation. 



AN IMPORTANT 
MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRIME MINISTER. 


I want this war for my 
political career. 

George wants this war 
to control world oil. 

Tony just wants 
this war. 


PLEASE DON'T STOP THE WAR. 


Street poster Melbourne 


Bad character or bad faith continued 


more than just entry into this 
country. People living without 
citizenship in Australia risk 
deportation if at any time the 
Department of Immigration 
decides that they are not of good 
character, even if they have been 
granted permanent residency. 


Prior to 1994 you could only be 
deported if you had been in 
Australia for less than ten years 
and you had been convicted of a 
crime where the sentence was 
greater than one year imprison¬ 
ment. Now there is no limit on 
how long you have been in 
Australia, and the Department is 
free to consider a range of crimi¬ 


nal and non-criminal conduct. 

The character provisions 
grant the powers to the state that 
law and order campaigners 
dream about. Based on the sus¬ 
picions of a government official, 
you can be permanently exiled 
from this country. Or, as is the 


case with a number of people 
currently held in immigration 
detention in Australia, if the 
country where you hold citizen¬ 
ship rights refuses to have you 
back, you face interminable 
detention. People have been 
exiled from Australia on charac¬ 
ter grounds who have children 
with Australian citizenship. 


Whi le there are some appeal 
rights for people in Australia who 
have been found to be of bad 
character, if the government 
decides that the decision ismade 
in the national interest, you have 
no appeal rights whatsoever. 

The association of strong 
government with a strong and 
protected people is indispensa- 
blein therhetoricof border con¬ 
trol, and the strength of the state 
becomes emblematic of the 
strength of the people. As citizen 
and state become synonymous, 
where one is simply the expres¬ 
sion of the other, the non-citizen 
becomes a permanent object of 
suspicion. Subject to stricter 
controls and with less rights, 
right to seek asylum simply 
allows possi bi I ity for the exercise 
of state power. 


Correction: In the February 
issue the headline to the item 
on page 4 should have read 
"Bush preparing US for 'war on 
two fronts’?” The question 
mark was unfortunately lost in 
the layout process. 


Prior to 1994 you could only be deported if you 
had been in Australia for less than ten years 
and you had been convicted of a crime where 
the sentence was greater than one year impris¬ 
onment. Now there is no limit on how long you 
have been in Australia, and the Department is 
free to consider a range of criminal and non¬ 
criminal conduct. 
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Australia close yet far from Pacific 
Island neighbours 


BOB BURTON 

The Australian government's dismissive attitude toward its 
nearest neighbours in the Pacific, including its forcible relo¬ 
cation of unwanted asylum seekers to small island nations 
there, is sowing resentment from that region. 

This is what witnesses from both business lobby groups and 
non-government have been telling a public hearing of the 
Senate's foreign affairs, defence and trade committee. 


For starters, the National Council 
of Churches urged the govern¬ 
ment to abandon its controversial 
practice of forci bly relocati ng asy- 
lum seekers who arrive in 
Australian territorial waters to 
neighbouring Pacific countries. 

Dubbed by the Australian 
government the 'Pacific solution 1 , 
community groups in the region 
have warned that it has soured 
how Pacific Islanders view 
Australia, the heavyweight in the 
region. 

"Far from creating the 
impression that Australia is try¬ 
ing, in a cooperative manner, to 
find solutions to alleviate the cir¬ 
cumstances that drive people to 
flight, the 'Pacific solution' cre¬ 
ates the impression that we are 
seeking to dump our 'problems' 
on small less-developed and/or 
dependent nations," the churches 
said in a statement to the com¬ 
mittee. 

The Senate committee is 
inquiring into Australia's rela¬ 
tionship with Papua New Guinea 
(PNG) and the Pacific region, and 
is completing its public hearings 
this week. It will issue the final 
report in June. 

As part of the 'Pacific solu¬ 
tion', Nauru was promised an 
untied grant of 17 million US dol¬ 
lars beyond funding for the con¬ 
struction and running of 
detention centres to hold the asy¬ 
lum seekers. 

The National Council of 
Churches in Australia, which 
comprises 15 major Christian 
churches and works closely with 
its Pacific counterparts, believes 
that the offers of funding to 
Nauru and Papua New Guinea 
have seriously damaged 
Australia's standing in the region. 

"It is clear that these financial 
inducements have heightened 
feelings of neo-colonialism, and 
the sense that Australia has 
impinged upon the sovereignty of 
Pacific island nations," James 
Thomson, director of the 
National Programme on Refugees 
and Displaced People, submitted 
to the committee. 

The business community is 
also unhappy with the Australian 
government's attitude towards 
the Pacific. 

The Australia-Fiji Business 
Council, the Pacific Islands 
Business Council and Australia 
Papua New Guinea Business 
Council expressed dismay at the 
lack of leadership by Australian 
PrimeMinisterjohn Howard. 


"It is our view that with the 
single exception of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
(Alexander) Downer, the current 
government and successive par¬ 
liaments have failed to provide 
this leadership," they wrote in 
their submission. 

Of particular concern, they 
note, is that Howard has only 
attended three of the six annual 
meetings of the Pacific Islands 
Forum, the annual meeting of 
heads of government of Pacific 
island countries. 

"We believe that no other 
Australian prime minister in the 
last 25 years has attended just 50 
percent of possible meetings. We 
believe that in the 13 years prior 
to the election of M r Howard, the 
Australian prime ministers of the 
day had missed just one or two 
forums," the business councils 
submitted to the inquiry on 
Thursday. 

"It should be indelibly 
marked in the diary of every 
Australian prime minister," they 
argued. 

The non-government organi¬ 
sation Australian Volunteers 
International (AVI), which organ¬ 
ises the placement of skilled 
Australian volunteers in commu¬ 
nities throughout the Pacific, 
agrees that the failure to attend 
the Pacific Islands Forum meet¬ 
ings isdamaging. 

"It appears to reinforce the 
perception that, apart from its 
interest in maintaining trade rela¬ 
tions, Australia isdistancing itself 
from the region rather than iden¬ 
tifying as an integral part of the 
region," Dimity Fifer, AVI chief 
executive officer, submitted in 
evidence on Thursday. 

Equally significant, Fife 
warned, is "the continuing insis¬ 
tence of much of the media in 
portraying negative and narrow 
images of PNG and other coun¬ 
tries i n the Pacific without provid¬ 
ing well-founded analysis of the 
global and regional issues which 
impact on the development of the 
region". 

A simplistic portrayal of 
issues in the Pacific region, Fife 
argued, "limits understanding of 
the region and Australia's role 
and responsibilities within it". 

The Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation (ABC), the Australian 
government funded public 
broadcaster, was the only media 
organisation to make a submis¬ 
sion to the inquiry. It noted that 
radio is the dominant medium of 


the region, with newspapers and 
television restricted to urban 
areas where on ly 20 percent of the 
population live. 

While Radio Australia (RA) 
broadcasts throughout the 
region, including three hours a 
day in PNG 'pidgin' as well as 24 
hours a day in English, funding 
constraints limit its ability to 


journalists too. 

"Journalists and broadcasters 
are usually much more sensitive 
to the nuances of events in the 
countries where they have 
worked and are less prone to the 
'parachute journalism' of which 
Australian reporters are fre¬ 
quently accused, particularly in 
the Pacific," they submitted to the 



Image taken from the ‘The Empty Show", a street art project which 
reclaimed a disused hotel in Williamstown, Melbourne, a few weekends 
ago. The show had strong anti-war sentiment and coincedently the hotel is 
owned by Tenix - a company who recently became Australia’s largest private 
military corporation (largely through the construction of naval ships for 
‘fortress Australia’). This company has achieved its position with the help of 
Peter Reith no less, Australia’s former Federal Defence Minister, working as a 
private consultant. About 100 people turned up for the show which was 
closed down by private security and police after an hour. 


report stories. To "fulfill its man¬ 
date effectively, RA needs to be 
represented more effectively with 
local reporters on the ground in 
key countries," ABC told the com¬ 
mittee. 

ABC pressed its case for 
greater funding to allow the devel¬ 
opment of a dedicated training 
and mentoring programme with 
broadcasters throughout the 
region, saying it would benefit not 
only Pacific media but Australian 


committee. 

Independent reporting in the 
Pacific, though, it not all plain 
sailing. 

The ABC noted that over a 10- 
month period, the ABC's 'Foreign 
Correspondent' programme had 
submitted a number of applica- 
tionsfor journalists' visas to cover 
various stories in PNG. "All of 
these applications have either 
been ignored or rejected," it said. 
ipsneNs.ips.org 


World Briefs 


Singapore government 
says 'mate and multi¬ 
ply' 

Singapore's government is busy 
courting people to take romance 
seriously in order to the curb its 
low birth rates. The campaign, 
launched on Valentine's Day is 
called 'Romancing Sngapore' and 
designed to encourage unmarried 
Singaporeans to 'mate and multi¬ 
ply'. 

Over just one generation 
Singapore has transformed itself 
from a Third World to a First 
World economy, with lower birth 
rates and increasing numbers of 
professional men and women 
choosing to marry later - if at all. 
Recent surveys show that 
Singapore's birth rate fell to a 14- 
year low of 40,800 births last year 
the proportion of single people 
above 35 years hasjumped from 
18.7 percent to 30.3 percent in the 
last decade. 

The government-sponsored 
campaign for the whole of 
February includes dances, cruises, 
concerts, museum visits, romanc¬ 
ing tips and other special events 
for couples. 
ipsnews.ips.org 

US expels UN based 
Iraqi reporter 

Last week Mohammad Hassan 
Allawi, who has reported on the 
United Nations for the past two 
years, received a letter from the 
US mission asking him to leave the 
United States within the next two 
weeks. The mission charged that 
Allawi was "harmful to the secu¬ 
rity interests of the United 
States". 

He strongly denies these 
charges. "I am a professional jour¬ 
nalist," Allawi says. "I have noth¬ 
ing to do with US security 
interests." 

Shocked and angry, members 
of the U.N. Correspondent 
Association (UNCA) are protesting 
the expulsion. "Thisaction is 
unprecedented," says Tony 
Jenkins, president of UNCA. "No 
journalist accredited to the U.N. 
has ever been expelled." 

Allawi, a father of five, has 
one week left to pack and leave 
for Baghdad. 
ipsnews.ips.org 

When marijuana helps 
the ill 

There are more than 30 medicinal 
marijuana clubs in the San 
Francisco Bay area, California. On 
the inside they would seem like 
just about any cafe, if it weren't 
for the fact that the tea, ciga¬ 
rettes and cakes served there are 
made with marijuana. The objec¬ 
tive of these clubs is to provide a 
safe place for patientsto obtain 
marijuana. 

California isone of eight US 
states with lawsthat permit the 
use of the plant for medical pur¬ 
poses. In 1996, California's 
Compassionate Use Act legalised 
the possession, use and growing 
of marijuana for medicinal use. 

The plant provides relief from 
the side effects of some treat¬ 
ments for cancer and HIV/AIDS, 
and serves as a treatment for 
glaucoma, aswell as alleviating 
the pain of arthritis and multiple 
sclerosis. 

According to the Wo/Men's 
Alliance for Medicinal Marijuana 
(WAM M), whose members are 

continued page 6 
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mostly chronically ill and grow 
marijuana to distribute it to oth¬ 
ers like them, free of cost, the 
'weed' mitigates nausea, epileptic 
seizures, insomnia, lack of 
appetite and muscular atrophy. 
ipsnews.ips.org 

Bhutan aims to be first 
country to ban tobacco 

Smoking will soon be forbidden 
in Bhutan, setting itself the goal 
of becoming the first nation on 
earth to introduce a complete 
ban on tobacco use. 

Dr Gado Tshering, director of 
health for Bhutan, explainsthat 
"it is impossible for a small coun¬ 
try like Bhutan, where health care 
isfree for all, to subsidise peo¬ 
ple's bad habits.” 

There is also a religious justi¬ 
fication for the ban in this 
staunchly Lamaist Buddhist king¬ 
dom. ” Padmasambhava or Guru 
Rimpoche, the great saint who 
brought us Buddhism, also said 
smoking was bad and that no fol¬ 
lower of Lord Buddha should 
smoke, "insists Bhutan's crusading 
health minister, Sangay Ngedup. 

According to the World 
Health Organisation, which has 
praised Bhutan for successful 
tobacco control and promotion of 
healthy life styles, tobacco is 
responsible for the maximum 
number of preventable deaths in 
the world. 
ipsnews.ips.org 

The ironies of propa¬ 
ganda 

The US government is on a propa¬ 
ganda offensive designed to 
blunt a presumed rush to anti-US 
terrorism and to convince publics 
- especially in Arab and Muslim 
countries - that the land of the 
free is also the home of the toler¬ 
ant. 

The 15 million dollar 'Public 
Diplomacy’ television ad cam¬ 
paign, according to the State 
Department, has reached 300 mil¬ 
lion people. Few of them have 
been in the Arab countries origi¬ 
nally targeted asthe audience. 
Egypt and Lebanon banned the 
'Shared Values’ ads as paid for¬ 
eign propaganda and focus 
groupsinjordan, assembled to 
give an indication of how wider 
audiences might react, said the 
spots left them cold. 

America soon could have 
other means of carrying the mes¬ 
sage to the M iddle East: President 
George W. Bush's 2004 budget 
request includes30 million dollars 
to set up an Arabic-languageTV 
network. 

While the TV ads hit the air¬ 
waves in Africa, the Middle East 
and Central and South Asia, thou¬ 
sands of people from those 
regions living in the United States 
have been rounded up, detained 
without charges or evidence 
against them, or subjected to 
interrogation on the basis of their 
ethnicity or presumed religious 
affinity. While the US government 
touts its record of benevolence, 
its TV ads are being contradicted 
by news of the latest injustices 
and insults- a good deal of it 
from neighbours and relatives 
who have fallen victim to the lat¬ 
est US homeland security reflex or 
who know people who have. 
ipsnews.ips.org 


Howard unmoved by 
mammoth anti-war rallies 


SONNY IN BA RAJ 

Prime Minister John Howard last week thumbed his nose at the hundreds 
of thousands of Australians who took to the streets to rally for peace, and 
refused to budge on his support for an impending war against Iraq. 



200,000 attended the Melbourne Peace Rally on 14 February. photo: regis 


He held on to this position despite the fact 
not sincethe Vietnam conflict has Australia 
seen an anti-war protest on this scale, 
reflecting growing restiveness against the 
country's involvement in any war on Iraq. 

"What I am doing here is what I think is 
right for Australia. I don't know whether 
you can measure public opinion byjustthe 
number of people turning up for demon¬ 
strations," Howard said. 

"I hate war as much as the next person, 

I despise it, but I know if the world commu¬ 
nity walks away from this issue we will have 
to confront it at an infinitely greater cost," 
he told Channel Seven TV upon his return 
home from a week-long trip to the United 
States, Britain and Indonesia. 

"That is the lesson of history and that is 
what peopleshould understand," headded. 

Canberra has committed 2,000 person¬ 
nel that will join 200,000 US and British 
troops already in the Gulf or en route there. 

But Australians opposed to war in Iraq 
came out in huge numbers. "Bring the 
troops home a Howard out!" were the 
chants heard all around the country. 

Asked what he would say to the parents 


of Iraq children who could well die in the 
war, Howard replied that international deci¬ 
sion-making was about taking risks. "Well 
they wouldn't be dying if their President 
(Saddam Hussein) had respected interna¬ 
tional opinion," added Howard. 

Howard's comments immediately drew 
criticism. 

"I find it astonishing that the prime 


minister is saying to the Australian people 
he doesn't care about polls and public 
opinion and says he's doing what is right for 
Australia," said former UN weapons inspec¬ 
tion chief Richard Butler. 

Added Butler: "There's a poll that he 
could take, if he wanted to, the one reflected 
by these protests that are now sweepi ng the 
world — that would be to put a question to 
the Australian people as a referendum - do 


you want to go to a war with the United 
States without U N approval?" 

"What result would he get and would he 
pay attention to that result? asked the for¬ 
mer U.N. weapons inspection chief. 

Butler also said Howard was insulting 
the intelligence of the Australian people in 
his comments about children dying in I raq. 

"An astonishing answer against Iraqi 
women and children - if they get killed, it's 
somehow their fault because Saddam is 
their president. I think it stretches the 
credulity and intelligence of the Australian 
peopleto bespoken to like that," he said. 

Opposition Labor foreign affairs 
spokesman Kevin Rudd said that arrogance 
was creeping into Howard'shandlingof the 
Iraq situation and that it was obvious he 
was out of touch with publicopinion. 

"What the Australian people are send¬ 
ing Mr Howard is potentially a million- 
strong memorandum, which is the 
Australian people are yet to be convinced 
that he's made any case to them as to why 
Australia should be a part of a military 
action against Iraq outside the framework 
of the United Nations," Rudd said on Nine 
Network's TV 

"The bottom line is this: he's done a 
bad job in convincingthe Australian people 
that a case exists for going to war against 
Iraq outside the U.N. framework," added 
Rudd. 

In Perth, Greens Legislative Assembly 
member Dee Margetts said the peace rally 
was a huge success. 

"John Howard says he won't be swayed 
by large turnouts. He must be. Any govern¬ 
ment in Australia who sees these kinds of 
numbers has got to take notice," she added. 

M argetts said there were alternatives to 
war, but Howard that had compromised the 
credibility of Australian troops in anyfuture 
peacekeep i n g effo rts i n I raq. 

"The credibility of Australian troops as 
honest-broker is very much in danger as 
Howard commits the troops to a war in Iraq. 

I would still like to think Australia has time 
to play a positive role rather than to be part 
of the problem," she pointed out. 

As millions of protesters demonstrated 
in a global outpouring of anti-war senti¬ 
ment against possible US plans to attack 
Iraq, Parliamentarians for Peace founder 
Brian Greig told the Perth rally that 
Australians were sending a message to the 
world they were not represented by the 
prime minister on the issue. 

"As it stands, John Howard has effec¬ 
tively committed our troops to war but he 
has made the decision according to the 
wishes of someone who was never voted in 
by the Australian people, namely (US 
President) GeorgeW. Bush," he said. 

Howard met with Bush and British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair. In Indonesia, 
where he tried to allay fears about the war, 
he found himself up against sentiments 
that Canberra's position on Iraq was "anti- 
Muslim". He called this view an "an absurd 


and monstrous distortion of what is at 
stake". 

Earlier, Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Hassan Wirajuda said that Australia was seen 
as being "a bit too enthusiastic" in its pro-US 
position and that "it's very easy for the 
masses in the Islamic world to conclude that 
this war is, i n the end, a war agai nst M usl i ms". 
ipsnews.ips.org 


Asked what he would say to the parents of Iraq children who could 
well die in the war, Howard replied that international decision-mak¬ 
ing was about taking risks. “Well they wouldn't be dying if their 
President (Saddam Hussein) had respected international opinion." 
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West Papua: time has come for independence 


JASON MacLEOD 

Naked, except for the traditional penis gourd worn by 
highland men and covered in mud to symbolise mourn¬ 
ing, Amungme tribal chief Tuarek Narkime walked the 
long road from his village in Band up to Tembagapura, 
the company town for Freeport, the world's largest cop¬ 
per and gold mine. 



West Papua an issue for generations, image: www.netherhall.cumbs.sch.uk 


The Freeport mine is responsible 
for unparalleled environmental 
destruction, far beyond the con¬ 
troversial BHP Ok Tedi mine 

within the Mount Fubilan region 
in Papua New Guinea. 

Confronting Freeport officials, 

Chief Tuarek Narkime spoke 
deliberately and simply, 

"Gentlemen, I am angry with 
God. Why has God created such 
beautiful mountains, valleys and 
rivers, rich with minerals and 
placed us, the indigenous peo¬ 
ples, here in this place that 
attracts so many people from 
around the world to come, exploit 
our resources, and kill us?" 

West Papua is a breathtak- 
ingly beautiful land unbelievably 
rich in natural resources, occu¬ 
pied by an illegal and often brutal 
regime. Within swimming and 
walking distance from the Boigu 
and Saibai islands in the Torres 
Strait, West Papua borders the 
independent state of Papua New 
Guinea. Indonesia and West 
Papua were former Dutch 
colonies, with the Republic of 
Indonesia created in 1949 when it 
was officially granted independ¬ 
ence after a long struggle against 
thei r f o rmer co I o n i sts. 

Recognising West Papua's 
political and cultural autonomy 
the Dutch retained control of the 
territory and with support from 
Australia, began to prepare West 
Papua for independence from 
Indonesia. Indonesia maintained 
its claim to all the former Dutch 
territory and conflict erupted. 
Concerned that Indonesia was 
seeking support from the former 
Soviet Union, the United States 
brokered an agreement between 


the Netherlands and Indonesia. It 
was the cold war and West Papua 
was considered a price worth 
paying to stop Indonesia's per¬ 
ceived drift towards communism. 

West Papuans were excluded 
from consultations, which finally 
resulted in the 1962 New York 
Agreement. While limited, the 
New York agreement did stipulate 
that the West Papuans political 
and human rights were to be 
upheld. Transitional authority 
was assumed by the United 
Nations who quickly passed 
authority over to Indonesia on 
the condition that there was to be 
an internationally acceptable act 
of self-determination within six 
years 

The 1969 act of self-determi¬ 
nation was called the Act of Free 
Choice. A cursory inspection of 


the process shows why West 
Papuans call it the Act of No 
Choice. 1,022 West Papuan men, 
less than 1% of the population, 
were handpicked by Indonesian 
military and told to vote for inte¬ 
gration with Indonesia. Those 
that campaigned for independ¬ 
ence were imprisoned, beaten or 


d i sappeared. Vi 11 ages were strafed 
and bombed from the air. 

Thousands fled into neigh¬ 
bouring Australian administered 
New Guinea. During the turmoil 
two West Papuans boarded a light 
aircraft to alert the United 
Nations General Assembly to the 
travesty of injustice that was tak- 
ing place. Upon landing on 
Manus Island, in what was then 
Australian administered New 
Guinea, Australian officials at the 
request of the Indonesian foreign 
minister, arrested and jailed 
them. 

Armed resistancebytheOPM 
(Free Papua Movement), and 
unarmed resistance in the form 
of peaceful flag raisings contin¬ 
ued. Following the fall of 
President Suharto in 1998, wide¬ 
spread peaceful public expres¬ 
sions of the people's aspirations 
culminated in the formation of a 
parallel parliament. The Papuan 
Presidium Council (PDP) had a 
mandate to pursue independ¬ 
ence. The leadership committed 
itself to a path of peaceful dia¬ 
logue and 'the straightening of 
history'. Flowever, after the initial 
euphoria felt by West Papuans 
during this flowering of the 


Papuan Spring, the military acted 
quickly to reassert their control 
over the province. In November 
2001 the leader of the PDP, Theys 
Eluay, was assassinated by 
Kopassus, Indonesian Special 
Forces. 

Jakarta gave the province 
Special Autonomy in an effort to 


resolve the long-standing con¬ 
flict. However, instead of imple¬ 
menting the legislation - onethat 
the vast majority of West Papuans 
reject - Jakarta is now attempting 
to divide the province into three. 
Such a move contradicts greater 
self-rule guaranteed under the 
Special Autonomy, and is seen by 
West Papuans as an attempt to 
underminetheir identity. There is 
fear that division of the province 
will ultimately see a dramatic 
increase in the numbers of mili¬ 
tary personnel stationed in the 
contested territory. 


No-one knows exact figures 
for sure how many have died dur¬ 
ing the last forty years, but 
killings have been on such a scale 
as to threaten the very survival of 
the West Papuan people. A blan¬ 
ket of fear has returned to the 
resource rich province but West 
Papuans continue to creatively 
search for peaceful ways to resist. 


For further information go to: 
www.free/vestpapua.com 
Or email: info@free/vestpapua. 
com 


Concerned that Indonesia was seeking support 
from the former Soviet Union, the United States 
brokered an agreement between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia. It was the cold war 
and West Papua was considered a price worth 
paying to stop Indonesia's perceived drift 
towards communism. 


Police shut down only Basque newspaper 


EUSKAL HERRIA 

On February 20, the only remaining Basque daily news¬ 
paper Euskaldunon Egunkaria was shut down. 10 mem¬ 
bers of staff have been arrested for supporting an armed 
group. The web site has also been closed. 


Further arrests were made with 
the Xaki group charged with cre¬ 
ating an international support 
group for ETA. According to local 
media it was ETA'sexternal affair 
ministry. The supreme court 
found no grounds for this accusa¬ 
tion. 

Zabaltzen, a publishing 
house of Basque books, had its 
activities suspended. It has been 
accused of having a double activ¬ 
ity. The supreme court alleged no 
ground for such accusations. 

The legal activities of the 
political party Batasuna also faces 


suspension. 

When the newspaper Egin 
was closed the Spanish Prime 
M inister Aznarsaid "who thought 
we wouldn't dare?" 

Five years after the forced dis¬ 
appearance of Egin, a new opera¬ 
tion of the Police force against 
Euskaldunon Egunkaria, by order 
of Judge Juan del Olmo of the 
High Court, has begun. The 
premises of the newspaper in 
Bilbo, Gasteiz, Donostia and 
Irunea have been sealed and the 
registry continues in the central 
premises of Andoain. 


The arrestees include Xabier 
Oleaga, old worker of the sealed 
newspaper and the person in 
charge of communication of the 
Federation of Ikastolas. The Civil 
Guard has registered the office of 
Oleaga in the Federation of 
Ikastolas. Martxelo Otamendi, 


director of a metropolitan news¬ 
paper; Pello Zubiria, director of 
the weekly magazine Argia and 
first director of Euskaldunon 
Egunkaria-, Inaki Uria, advisor to 
the newspaper; Joan Mari 


Torrealdai, director of the pub¬ 
lishing company; Xabier Alegria, 
Fermin Lazkano, Luis Goya, the 
Txema Auzmendi assistant direc- 
torof Herri Irratia(PopularRadio) 
and Inma Gomila, have all been 
arrested. 

The operation continues with 


a 300 member police task-force. 
Charges range from collaboration 
to belonging to an armed band 
through the mercantile society 
Egunkaria SA, Egunkaria Sortzen 
SAand Egunkaria Sortzen SL. 


The Spanish Minister of 
Justice has said, "this is a clear 
proof that Egunkaria is linked to 
ETA." They have not waited for a 
judge's decision. Members of 
Basque government have con¬ 
demned the arrests, stating they 
reflect the 'exception' state put up 
by right wing Spanish govern¬ 
ment. 

The workers of Euskaldunon 
Egunkaria assembled in front of 
the premises of the newspaper in 
Andoain. At the assembly the 
workers re-affirmed their com¬ 
mitment to continue producing a 
newspaper in Euskara "with the 
name from Egunkaria or another 
one." 


Additional Information: sustatu, 
com Weblog in Basquelanguage. 


Zabaltzen, a publishing house of Basque books, 
has had its activities suspended. It has been 
accused of having a double activity. The supreme 
court alleged no ground for such accusations. 
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A smart book about a stupid subject 


STUPID WHITE MEN 

By Michael Moore 

REVIEW BY JASON BRAYSHAW 

Michael Moore has certainly become a socio¬ 
political phenomena in the two years since the 
September 11 tragedy in New York. Prior to this, 
Moore was your classic social democrat, whose 
political views relating to ecology and civil liber¬ 
ties rammed its brave head against mainstream, 
corporate American ethos. More often than not, 
it came out through the other side of America's 
corporate underbelly, laughing at its ghastly 
contradictions and absurdities. 



Before his hugely successful docu¬ 
mentary Bowling for Columbine 
(which he wrote, directed, and fea¬ 
tured in), M ichael M oore was a reg¬ 
ular feature on cable network's 
Comedy Channel. His programme, 
The Awful Truth (screened here pre¬ 
viously on SBStelevision), becamea 
cult hit, a bane and obstruction to 
conservative politicians and corpo¬ 
rate oligarchs. 

The back cover of this book 
sums it up: "everything you need to 
know about how the great and good 
screw us over, from electoral fraud 
and tame judges to how the rich 
stay rich while forcing the rest of us 
to live in economic fear." 

However, its humour and hilar¬ 
ity can be quite deceiving and since 
September 11 Moore is pissed off - 
more than ever. This is not to sug¬ 
gest that he has become bitter over 
the last two years. It is more an evo¬ 
cation of self-awareness toward our 
contemporary climate, beginning 
with the suspicious circumstances 
regarding the elected US President 
George W. Bush, to the present 
events unfolding within the Gulf 
region and North Korea. 

Moore is twice as angry, and 
thank God for us, twice as funny. 
His caustic humour and political 
satire is no more evident than in 
Stupid White Men. Subtitled: And 
other Sorry Excuses for the State of 
the Nation, this edition has been 
picked up by Penguin paperbacks, 
featuring an insightful introduction 
and epilogue not included in the 
hardback edition. An exclusive 
inclusion it is too. Moore sets out to 
illustrate how close the book came 
to not seei ng the I iterary I ight of day. 

Stupid White Men was written 
in the month preceding September 
11, 2001. The first 50,000 copies of 
this book came off the presses liter¬ 
ally the night before. H owever, due 


to the overwhelming feelings of 
despair and remorse within New 
York City Moore, (a resident of 
Manhattan), thought it would be 
wise to delay the promotion of the 
book. 

In the few months after 
September 11, America became a 
different place. A new attitude and 
world wide view born out of deep 
seated fear and i nsecurity had taken 
hold. With a new political climate 
sweeping across the landscape, 
Moore's original publisher Regan 
Books/Harper Collins wanted a fifty 
per cent rewrite of the book. The 


author refused to compromise and 
subsequently the book remained 
shelved. Until, as Moore points out, 
something miraculous happened. 

On December 1 2001, the 
author read two chapters from his 
non-book at a citizens action coun¬ 
ci I meeting in the state of New 
Jersey. Unbeknown to Moore, a 
group of local librarians were pres¬ 
ent. Disgusted at the fact that the 
book was about to be pulped a 
protest notice was posted via the 
I nternet. The fol lowi ng week H arper 
Collins decided to release only 
50,000 copies of the book with vir¬ 
tually no book tours or publicity to 
promote it. 

Within hours the first pressing 
had sold out. Today Stupid White 
Men continues to sell, and remains 
on the non-fiction bestseller lists. 

The real genius behind Michael 


Moore is his natural ability to com¬ 
municate clearly, without coming 
off as didactic to the reader. 
Moreover, Moore's research is 
exhaustive. Whether he is explain¬ 
ing how the Bush administration 
really got into office, or on how the 
recent US Democrat opposition are 
beginning to eerily resemble their 
Republican counterparts, Moore's 
book is a seriously funny social 
commentary. 

Sure, it would besimpleto write 
off the author as just another 
pissed-off lefty, who is never happy 
unless he's never happy. Such 


reductionism does not apply here. 
Michael Mooreisessentiallyasocial 
democrat (in the true sense of the 
word); the political bastard son of 
civil liberties champion Ralph 
Nader. This is an important book, 
and will certainly go on to achieve 
the same comedy cult status as, 
How to Talk Dirty and Influence 
People by Lenny Bruce, or anything 
by Bill Hicks forthat matter. Moore's 
message is clear: be mindful, be 
responsive, and move forward. As 
Moore writes in his introduction: 
"There is nothing sadder than see¬ 
ing leaders of other countries 
mimic the leaders of our country. 
America decides to bomb a country 
- and your head of statejoins right 
in." 

Brilliant, compelling, hilarious. 
Read it. 


Sure, it would be simple to write off the author as 
just another pissed-off lefty, who is never happy 
unless he's never happy. Such reductionism does not 
apply here. M ichael M oore is essentially a social 
democrat (in the true sense of the word); the political 
bastard son of civil liberties champion Ralph Nader. 



Letters 


Send to: PO Box 1733 Collingwood, VIC 3066, or letters@thepaper.org.au 


Drop us a line with comments or complaints, rants and ideas. Maximum length should be around 200 words. 


This land is my land 

Probably unlike many of your 
readers I welcomed the Yorta 
Yorta Native Title Decision. My 
family has farmed land within 
the claim area for over 150 years. 

We have 150 years unbroken 
connection with this land 
through whereas the Yorta Yorta 
association ended atleast 120 
years ago. Do you wish to see my 
family dispossessed and our his¬ 
tory destroyed so that current 
members of the Yorta Yorta tri be, 
who have never known this land 
can receive a sudden windfall? 

Do you think as someone of 
European origin that I can't have 
a connection with this land equal 
to that if its original inhabitants? 
If you do then you are a racist. 

We can't punish or reward 
those who are alive today for 
what has happened in the past. 
We can't continually be attempt¬ 
ing to redress history, otherwise 


in another 150 years the Yorta 
Yorta tribe will be compensating 
my dispossessed descendants. 

It is exactly this mentality that 
has created endemic conflict in 
many parts of the world, an 
inability to forget the past and 
move on together into the future. 
Is this what you want for 
Australia? 

Rick Williams, 
Melbourne 


Front page news 

In response to Andrew Milnes: 
Every article in The Paper is rele¬ 
vant and important. 

It is an alternative paper. 'Front 
page news' is a commercial 
media construct. The 'front page 
news' concept tells the readers 
what the important issue of the 
day is. 

ThePaper is a monthly experi¬ 
ence. What features on the front 
page is something that is going 


on or has gone on, as with arti¬ 
cles on pages 2,3,4etc. Articles in 
the paper do not 'compete' with 
one another. They are presented 
together because the writers 
believe the issues to be impor¬ 
tant and wish to share the facts. 

Lets keep The Paper alter¬ 
native. Lets each decide which 
article is the front page and fold 
our paper accordingly. 

Thank you to all involved for 
sharing the real news. 

Rock on, 
Kathryn. 
Melbourne 


Why bother 

Let me start by sayi ng that I do 
appreciate the effort that is put in 
by you people, even if you don't 
publish your identities. 

I can't understand though, why 
you are bothering, as life in the 
western world is just fine and 
dandy; our standard of living is 


second to none, and I for one 
don't mind if we assert our domi¬ 
nance on other people so I can 
fill my ford station wagon up. 

What the soya latte left fails to 
grapple with, is that our way of 
life is entwined with the con¬ 
sumer ideals of this great coun¬ 
try. 

Henry Root 
South Yarra 


The furry scene 

The Paper received a number of 
letters questioning the sourcing 
and validity of Eliot Sinewaves 
article ‘Blowing up the furried as 
appeared in articult, February 
2003. We apologise to the authors 
of the letters that due to word 
length restrictions we are unable 
to publish them herein full. 

In response to the questions 
raised with us, Eliot Sine/vave's 
piece was written from a subjec - 


tive vantage point; this is clearly 
flagged. The material included in 
the article was substantiated to 
the best of the writer and editor's 
ability and permission was 
sought from the artists named to 
reference their work. 
Furthermore, the highly con - 
tentious Katherine Gates is not 
cited as an indisputable authority 
on the furry scene. Articult 
encourages the necessary critical 
discourse that enhances artistic 
and cultural processes, initiating 
a process of rigorousdialogueand 
exchange that involves as many 
people as possible without censor - 
ship. Wewould thereforebehappy 
to publish an opinion piece that 
counters Sine/vave's repre¬ 
sentation of the furry scene, if it is 
of merit. 

Kind regards, 

The Paper Collective editors 
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letters to Clinton 


Rumsfeld's war 


JASON LEOPOLD 

Defence Secretary Donald Rumsfeld and Deputy 
Secretary Paul Wolfowitz undertook a full-fledged lobby¬ 
ing campaign in 1998 to get former President Bill Clinton 
to start a war with Iraq and topple Saddam Hussein's 
regime claiming that the country posed a threat to the 
United States, according to documents obtained from a 
former Clinton aide. 


This new information begs the 
question: what is really driving 
the Bush Administration's desire 
to start a war with I raq if two of 
Bush's future top defense officials 
were already planting the seeds 
for an attack five years ago? 

In 1998, Rumsfeld and 
Wolfowitz were working in the 
private sector. Both were 
involved with the right-wing 
think tank Project for a New 
American Century, which was 
established in 1997 by William 
Kristol, editor of the Weekly 
Standard, to promote global 
leadership and dictate American 
foreign policy. 

While Clinton was dealing 
with the worldwide threat from 
Al-Qaeda and Osama Bin Laden, 
Rumsfeld and Wolfowitz wrote to 
Clinton urging him to use mili¬ 
tary force against Iraq and 
remove Hussein from power. The 
country posed a threat to the 
United States due to its alleged 
ability to develop weapons of 
mass destruction. 

Thejan 26,1998 letter sent to 
Clinton from the Project for the 
New American Century said a 
war with Iraq should be initiated 
even if the United States could 
not muster support from itsallies 
in the United Nations. Kristol 
also signed the letter. 

"We are writing you because 
we are convinced that current 
American policy toward Iraq is 
not succeeding, and that we may 
soon face a threat in the Middle 
East more serious than any we 
have known since the end of the 
Cold War," says the letter. "In your 
upcoming State of the Union 
Address, you have an opportu¬ 
nity to chart a clear and deter¬ 
mined course for meeting this 
threat. We urge you to seize that 
opportunity, and to enunciate a 
new strategy that would secure 
the interests of the US and our 
friends and allies around the 
world. That strategy should aim, 
above all, at the removal of 
Saddam Hussein's regime from 
power." 

"We urge you to turn your 
Administration's attention to 


implementing a strategy for 
removing Saddam's regime from 
power. This will require a full 
complement of diplomatic, polit¬ 
ical and military efforts. Although 
we are fully aware of the dangers 
and difficulties in implementing 
this policy, we believe the dan¬ 
gers of failing to do so are far 
greater. We bel ieve the U S has the 
authority under existing UN res¬ 
olutions to take the necessary 
steps, including military steps, to 
protect our vital interests in the 
Gulf. In any case, American pol¬ 
icy cannot continue to be crip¬ 
pled by a misguided insistence 
on unanimity in the UN Security 
Council," says the letter. 

The full contents of the 
Rumsfeld and Wolfowitz letter 
can be viewed at <www.new 
americancentury.org/iraqdinton 
letter>. 

Clinton rebuffed the advice 
from the future Bush Admin¬ 
istration officials saying he was 
focusing his attention on dis¬ 
mantling Al-Qaeda cells, accord¬ 
ing to a copy of the response 
Clinton sent to Rumsfeld, 
Wolfowitz and Kristol. 

Unsatisfied with Clinton's 
response, Rumsfeld, Wolfowitz, 
Kristol and others from the 
Project for the New American 
Century wrote another letter on 
May 29, 1998 to former House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich and 
Senate Republican Majority 
Leader Trent Lott saying that the 
United States should "establish 
and maintain a strong US mili¬ 
tary presence in the region, and 
be prepared to use that force to 
protect our vital interests in the 
Gulf - and, if necessary, to help 
remove Saddam from power." 

"We should take whatever 
steps are necessary to challenge 
Saddam Hussein's claim to be 
Iraq's legitimate ruler, including 
indicting him as a war criminal," 
says the letter to Gingrich and 
Lott. US policy should have as its 
explicit goal removing Saddam 
Hussein's regime from power 
and establishing a peaceful and 
democratic Iraq in its place. We 
recognise that this goal will not 


be achieved easily. But the alter¬ 
native is to leave the initiative to 
Saddam, who will continue to 
strengthen his position at home 
and in the region. Only the US 
can lead the way in demonstrat¬ 
ing that his rule is not legitimate 
and that ti me i s not on the si de of 
his regime." 

The letter to Gingrich and 
Lott can be viewed at <www.ne/v 
americancentury.org/iraqletter 
1998. >. 

The White House would not 
comment on the letters or 
whether Rumsfeld and Wolfowitz 
possessed any intelligence infor¬ 
mation that suggested I raq posed 
an imminentthreattotheUnited 
States at the time. The letters 
offered no hard evidence that 
Iraq was in possession of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

TheClinton aide said thefor- 
mer President believed that the 
policy of "containing Saddam 
Hussein in a box" was successful 
and that the I raqi regi me did not 
pose any threat to US interests at 
the time. 


President Clinton "never 
considered war with Iraq an 
option," the former aide said. 
"We were encouraged by the U N 
weapons inspectors and believed 
they had a good handle on the 
situation." 

Rumsfeld, Wolfowitz and 
Kristol, disagreed saying the only 
way to deal with Hussein was by 
initiating afull-scale war. 

"The policy of containment 
of Saddam Hussein has been 
steadily eroding over the past 
several months," Rumsfeld, 
Wolfowitz and Kristol wrote in 
their letter to Clinton, "As recent 
events have demonstrated, we 
can no longer depend on our 
partnersin the Gulf War coalition 
to continue to uphold the sanc¬ 
tions or to punish Saddam when 
he blocks or evades UN inspec¬ 
tions. It hardly needs to be added 
that if Saddam does acquire the 
capability to deliver weapons of 
mass destruction, as he is almost 
certain to do if we continue along 



the present course, the safety of 
American troops in the region, of 
our friends and allies like Israel 
and the moderate Arab states, 
and a significant portion of the 
world's supply of oil will all be put 
at hazard. The only acceptable 
strategy isonethatelimin ates the 
possibility that Iraq will be able 
to use or threaten to use weapons 
of mass destruction. In the near 
term, this means a willingness to 
undertake military action as 


diplomacy isclearlyfailing. In the 
long term, it means removing 
Saddam Hussein and his regime 
from power." 

Those alleged threats posed 
by I raq and the advice Rumsfeld, 
Wolfowitz and Weekly Standard 
EditorWilliam Kristol first offered 
the attention of the Clinton 
Administration five years ago 
have now become the blueprint 
for how the Bush Administration 
is dealing with Iraq. 

The existence of the 
Rumsfeld and Wolfowitz'war' let¬ 
ters is just another reason to 
question the Bush Admin¬ 
istration's desire to go to war with 
I raq instead of dealing with other 
pressing issues such as Al-Qaeda. 
Because the letters were written 
in 1998 it proves that this war was 
planned well before 9-11 and 
casts further doubt on the claims 
that Saddam Hussein was 
involved in the 9-11 terrorist 
attacks. 


Those alleged threats posed by Iraq and the 
advice Rumsfeld, Wolfowitz and Weekly 
Standard Editor William Kristol first offered 
the attention of the Clinton Administration 
five years ago have now become the blueprint 
for how the Bush Administration is dealing 
with Iraq. 


The Paper is just like public radio: 
we need your support. 

Subscribe now and keep independent news and arts alive in Melbourne. 


Access News 
World Season 

Melbourne 
March 2003 

Monday 3rd 

@ Trades Hall Bar 7pm onwards 

Wherethetruth lies (South 
Africa) 

A hard hitting look at the rec- 
oncilliation process in South 
Africa. 

on Channel 31@ 8pm 

Simon Jones Memorial 
Campaign (UK) 

An expose on a U K government 
cover-up of the death of a 
casual worker. 

Monday 10th 

@ Trades Hall Bar 7pm onwards 

Division and Western (USA) 
Explores ties between the gen- 
trification and colonialism in 
Chicago's Puerto Rican 
Community. 

on Channel 31@ 8pm 

War for Water (Bo I i vi a) 

The indigenous struggle in 
Bolivia against the privatisa¬ 
tion of their traditional water 
supply. 

Monday 17th 

@ Trades Hall Bar 7pm onwards 

Drowned out (I ndia) 

The story of India's obssession 
with building massive dams at 
the expense of the hundreds of 
thousands of tribal people. 

on Channel 31@ 8pm 

Suits and Savages (India) 

A video link up between a 
remote South Indian tribe and 
World bank staff who are 
responsible for eco-projects in 
their local area. 

Monday 24th 

@ Trades Hall Bar 7pm onwards 

to be announced 

on Channel 31@ 8pm 

Globalisation and the Media 
(Europe) 

Explores how the media is 
involved in shaping public 
opinion during the 'war on ter¬ 
rorism' and globalisation. 

Monday 31st 

@ Trades Hall Bar 7pm onwards 

Me Libel (UK) 

When two everyday people 
were sued for handing out 
information about the mega¬ 
chain they did not bow down to 
corporate threats 

on Channel 31@ 8pm 

TheGlobalisation TapesPT1 
(Indonesia) 

Made by plantation workers in 
Sumatra for the education of 
the workers. 

All films are showing on /eve/ 2 
atTradesHall Building, corner 
ofLygon and Victoria Streets, 
Carlton South, Melbourne 

For further information on 
films and ska tv go to: 
www.accessnews.skatv.org.au 







Cyborg professor predicts future uuithout identity 


Writing from Canada, MARK BOURRlE 
profiLes Steve Mann, a seLf-made cyborg with 
a penchant for predicting the future. 

Steve Mann has been a part of technology - and 
technology has been a part of him - for so long that he 
cannot remember when he did not have some kind of 
electric device attached to his body. 

Mann, a Toronto author, visual artist and university 
professor of engineering, is a self-made cyborg - part 
human, part machine. He has electronic implants and 
monitors installed on his body and sees the world 
through computerised eyeglasses that can broadcast on 
the Internet. 

The right lens of those glasses also operates as a tiny 
computer screen, with the ability to do simple 
commandssuch as surf the web, check e-mail and write 
small programmes (in Linux). A customised hand- 
clicker, about the size of a mouse, operates the entire 
system. 

The glasses give Mann dual perception. With his left 
eye, he sees the world I ike the rest of us. 

When he was young, mothers would not let their 
children play with him. As a student at the 


Mann says he has allowed technology - his wearable 
computer - to strip away much of his privacy. 

'In cyberspace there are no borders. What I do is allow 
people to get inside my head and put themselves in my 
shoes and see the world from my perspective'. 

There is an idea that the eye is a camera', says Mann. 
The idea [with his cyborg technology] is that you can 
come inside my head and see my world'. 

Mann does not believe tools should replace man. 
Instead, he believes his cyborg technology is a refined 
tool that heightens peoples 1 senses, giving them greater 
power over th ei r I i ves. 

That power is needed at a time when individual 
freedom is threatened by authorities who understand 
the power of removing individuals 1 choices over their 
cyborg technol ogy, says M ann. Rel i eve someone of thei r 
wallets, watches, clothes; put them through a shower 
and into a uniform without pockets, and you control 
their life. 

Some cultures can handle the change. Most people in 
ours cannot, he says. 

'There's a rite of passage in many tribes of taking off all 
your clothes and going off into the woods to survive 
with your bare hands. A lot of people say "I don't want 


to be a tool of society, I don't want to be a cyborg", but 
they wear glasses, they drive cars, they eat food out of 
boxes'. 

In the province of Newfoundland, people wear clothes 
and eat food out of boxes. They-at least airport security 
guards in the capital St. John's - also have little time for 
people who show up for a flight looking I ike a character 
from a science fiction movie. 


The idea [with his cyborg 
technology] is that you 
can come inside my head 
and see my world. 

When Mann tried to board an Air Canada flight in St. 
John's last year, he was stopped, arrested, strip- 
searched, and over three days had some of the 
electrodes torn from his body. The airline had lost the 
documents he sent in advance warning them of his 
special needs. 

Now Mann is suing the airline for negligence and 
damage to hiscomputer system. 

‘What I experienced in Newfoundland is post-cyborg 
deconstructionism', he says without laughing. That 
follows the post-modern cyborg'. 

In other ways, the cyborg Mann leads society. Three 
months before the September 11 terrorist attacks in the 
United States and the subsequent anth rax scares, Mann 
developed and organised a conference called The 
Anthrax-ready Mai I room'. 

It sounds like a workplace safety seminar. It was, he 
says, an exercise in tyranny, a view of a world in which 
the state can strip individuals of their rights and power 
and convince them it is being done for their own good. 

'People say that I see the future. I started the Anthrax- 
Ready Mailroom in July, 2001, and a few months later 
we saw the real th i ng'. 

'I'm in collision with thefuture. I know what it's going to 
be like when we have smallpox checkpoints. And it's 
going to happen. Too many people in the military, the 
government and the media want it'. 

‘With the Anthrax scare, everybody won. With smallpox, 
the media gets a real plague to report. It sells 
newspapers. That sel Is ad vertisi ng'. 

Mann says emergency supply companies are already 
selling lots of tents with showers built into them. He 
believes they 1 11 be used in tent cities, where authorities 
will strip peopleoftheirtools, their identity cards, scrub 
them and send them off to camps. 

And peoplewill not resist because‘they 1 11 believe it's for 
their own good, that they'll get treatment. And the rest 
of society won't object because they will fear these 
people are contagious:. 

* 

IPS 
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An editorial, of sorts 

We want your ideas. 

We need your ideas. 

We want and need to initiate a process of dialogue and 
exchange that involves as many people as possible. We 
want to encourage the necessary critical discourse that 
enhances the art and culture that is produced. We want 
and need to destabilise the difference between artist and 
spectator (producer and consumer). We need to stop 
being afraid of admitting that sometimes the art and 
culture we experience is just not good enough. We need 
to value the creation of artistic work that holds meaning 
and has political, social and ethical awareness. And we 
need to feel that we have the rightto hold culture makers 
and culture industries accountable. 

In a country where the processes of art making and the 
means of exhibiting this w ork in the public sphere 
occupy a privileged space that is accessed by so few, we 
hope to create a pluralistic, rigorous and participator y 
forum. 

*** 

Over the recent months in artxult, we have published a 
broad range of feature writing. In edition #39, Sofija 
Stefanovic talked to the marginalised writer B Wongar 
about the importance of Indigenous politics and envi - 
ronmental activism, vivisecting concerns manifest in 
Wongar's creative work. Dom Allen critiqued the 
curatorial decisions involved in the reconstruction of 
public history at the Melbourne Museum. In edition #40 


we published Kelly Chandler's whimsical chronicle of 
the This Is Not Art festival (2002) in N ewcastle, and 
Virago Trie's illuminating interview with the makers of 
HolidayCamp, afilm documenting protest action at the 
Woomera Detention Centre. 

Craig Bellamy's excellent work documenting the change 
globalisation has inflicted on F itzroy through the 
creation of an on-line video archive appeared in edition 
#41. Also in edition #41, we featured Mel B urton’s 
thoughtful piece about the creative dreaming buoying 
the Solar Eclipse Festival (held in December 2002). In 
last month's edition (#42), Katie Dowling wrote about 
Somebody's Daughter Theatre, a Victorian company 
providing creative nourishment vital for silenced and 
disadvantaged women, while Eliot Sinewave lucidly 
examined the subversive subculture interweaving 
comics, fur, floaties and gender fluidity in its play. 

Film, visual arts and literary critiques have formed the 
backbone of artxult and are central to the notion of 
promoting inclusive cultural discourse. We have heard 
the generous and exacting voices of I ceberg, Peter 
McGregor, Sofija Stefanovic, Harry Angus, Chris Povey, 
Miles Allinson and Hamish Green speaking in this 
capacity. Comics and visual art work by Tom Civil, 
Lachlan Conn, Carol Wood, Susan Butcher, Kieran 
Mangan, Gregory Mackay and Rahima Hayes have given 
the pages breadth and excitement. 

In this edition you'll find a feature by Mark Bourrie,and 
critiques written by Hamish Green, Chris Povey, and 
Jasmine Chan, covering film and theatre. Nathan 


Curnow has contributed the first poem, edited and 
selected by Miles Allinson, in what we hope will be an 
ongoing feature. 

We also wish to acknowledge and thank E veVincent and 
Jim Singline for their cr eative dreaming and work in 
establishing these pages.Artxult's page design, and the 
sourcing and creation of visual material is coordinated 
by the tireless Tom Civil.The production of content and 
editing is coordinated by Jasmine Chan. 

We mention these names in the belief that people need 
to be held accountable and also celebrated for their 
involvement in decision making processes and the con - 
tribution of work,and apologise to those who have con - 
tributed and who are unnamed. The final result of a 
great deal of work cannot remain seamless and it would 
be incorrect to perceive these pages as faceless and 
amorphous. 

*** 

We want you. We wantyour ideas. We need your ideas. We 
want to hear about your engagement with the art and 
culture that forms a part of your world. We want to hear 
about the art and culture that you make. Your involve¬ 
ment is necessary in working towards the betterment of 
our art and our culture. 

artcult@thepaper.org.au 


Just a greasy Westerner: The Quiet American 


CHRIS POVEy critiques Philip Noyce’s new film The Quiet 
American, which traces an American journalist’s 
metamorphosis during the turbulent climate of the Vietnam 
war. 


The Quiet American has both pedigree 
and timing. Based on classic novel by 
Graham Greene and directed by 
Australian film royalty Philip Noyce, 
production of this political film was 
finished just priorto September 11, 2001. 
Now the film has been released in time 
for audiences to reflect on a new wave of 
American insecurity inspiring both 
terror and violence. 

Thomas Fowler (Michael Caine) is a 
journalist living in Vietnam and writing 
for English paper The Times. Though a 
decent performance, he is ultimatelyjust 
a greasy Westerner giving the localsjusti- 
f i cati o n for th ei r con tempt of th e E n gl i sh 
and Americans. 

Fowler ravishes his young Vietnamese 
lover Phuong (Hai Yen), smokes opium 
and floats around cafes spouting 
platitudes about the smell and feel of 
Vietnam. At one point he observes that 
he is a 'reporter' and not a 'correspon¬ 
dent' because'you have to be engaged'to 
be a correspondent (I almost choked on 
that line). And so on. 

Enter America. Alden Pyle (Brendan 
Fraser) is a goofy economic aid 
missionary almost tripping over himself 
trying to be naive. He is uptight and 
proper and this is represented by thefact 
that he always wears a suit and tie. 
Fowler narrates that Pyle has no history 
or past. We watch as Pyle ingratiates 
himself with Fowler and is rebuffed in his 
affectionsfor Phuong. 

The Quiet American is a relationship 
flick. You have to identify with Fowler 


and wonder about Fowler. I didn't care. 
The narrative is the only thing that 
develops. The relationships between the 
characters are largely superficial. Pyle 
was dopey, Fowler was pathetic and 
Phuong was graceful but insipid. The 
mechanics of their relationship were 
ignored and squeezed in around the 
events of the film. 

Fowler's Vietnamese honeymoon is 
ending. Apparently the paper is also tired 
of hisself-involved musingsand attempt 
to recall him to England. He is compel led 
to cook up a story that will prevent him 
leaving his beloved Phuong (which 
would be ‘the beginning of death') and 
Vietnam. Fowler travels to North 
Vietnam (thefear of losing Phuong more 
terrifying than any bullet yadda yadda) 
and witnesses the aftermath of a 
massacre. Thisjournalist's perception of 
his role and Vietnam has been altered. 
Fowl er i s beco m i n g ‘en gaged'. 

The unrest in Vietnam is well captured by 
cinematographer Christopher Doyle. 
Grenades and gunfire punctuate city life. 
Aggressi vepolitical rallies sweep th rou gh 
the streets. Interestingly, Doyle often 
works, by contrast, with auteurWong Kar 
Wai, in films populated with engaging 
characters (such as Happy Together and 
In the Mood for Love). 

Fowler begins to question the rise of 
Vietnamese General Tai who is neither 
French, nor communist. At roughly this 
point Pyle espouses his view that 
Vietnam requires a ‘third force' and the 
film begins to slide toward its sticky end. 


The Quiet American was directed by an 
Australian, shot on location in Vietnam 
and played out by a cultural mix of 
English, American and Vietnamese 
actors. But despite its cosmopolitan 
production and subversive message, the 
way in which this film was released was 
all-American. 

Produced by Miramax beneath the gaze 
of studio boss Harvey Weinstein, an early 


cut of this film was tested on audiences 
the day before September 11. Apparently 
the audiences liked The Quiet American 
before the towers fell and hated it after. 
So the film was pulled. It was by no 
meanstheonly cinematic casualty of the 
terrorist act as we were also denied the 
Schwarzenegger flick ‘Collateral 
Damage'. 

Whereas the latest muscle flick from 
Arnie might have been simply tasteless 
in the aftermath of September 11, it is 
con cern ingthatthecritiqueofUSimpe- 
rialism within The Quiet American was 
censored. David Usborne says of 
America: 'underlying its arrogance as the 
world's last superpower [there] remainsa 
layer of deep insecurity. [America is] an 
i m m atu re soc i ety that ca n n ot to I erate a rt 
invites difficult questions.' 

The studios were given an excuse not to 
show the film. Audiences didn't want to 
see it. Money both talks and censors. The 
US government must have found it 
convenient that capitalism was the tool 
that suppressed thefilm. 


Yet it was in the name of commerce that 
the film was subsequently shown. Word 
is that Michael Caine cracked the shits 
when it appeared that he would miss his 
shot at an Oscar. The New York Times 
claimed that friends Caine and Weistein 
argued over the fi I m. The Age referred to 
rumours that Caine had issued an 
ultimatum to Miramax that unless the 
film was released he would never 
p ro m ote anotheroftheirfilms. 


Caine has offered his own sanitised 
version of events telling CN N that 
'Harvey is a close friend, I called him up 
and said, "I'm getting up there now; I'm 
nearly 70. How many more opportunities 
(for an Oscar) am I going to have?"' 

Both America and Noyce missed their 
chance with The Quiet American. Noyce 
could have made a gritty, interesting film 
that had characters with depth. The US 
could have dropped a film on the 
American public that encouraged a 
moment of hesitation before charging off 
to war. 

* 

Chris Povey is articult's resident film 
critic. Send media releases or questions to 
chris_povey@yahoo.com.au. 


The US could have dropped a film on the American 
public that encouraged a moment of hesitation 
before charging off to war. 
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Talk to Her: the artfulness of silence and skin 


HAMlSH 9REEN discusses Pedro 
ALmodovar’s new film TaLk to Her. 

I went to see a preview of Pedro 
Almodovar's new film Talk to Her (Hable 
Con Ella), at the Kino Cinemas the other 
night, anticipating a fruit cocktail of kitsch 
and insanity, intertextuality, and a heady 
disordering of subjectivity Talk to Her is 
awash with these signature delights, 
though they are tempered by an aesthetic 
concern that film critic Peter Kemp 
conceives of as Almodovar's 'return to 
classical form'. The narrative is anchored 
by two men, Benigno and Marco (Javier 
Camara and Dario Grandinetti), whose 
relationships with comatose women, 
along with their own nascent friendship, 
provide a scaffold from which questions of 
narrative, communication, silence and 
corporeal reality, are articulated. The film 
marks a controlled departure from 
Almodovar's usual rouge spectacle, tenta¬ 
tively plunging into landscapes of interi- 


Ben i gno wi 11 accompany J avi er Camara as 
his shadow'. 

In assumingAlicia'svoice, Benigno isable 
to maintain what he conceives of as a rela¬ 
tionship with her. His communication 
with Alicia is invested with a split subjec¬ 
tivity that renders his monologues into 
dialogue. When Marco's girlfriend Lydia 
(Rosario Flores) arrives at the clinic after 
being crumpled in a bullfight, he cannot 
reconcile with Benigno's belief that a 
comatose woman is capable of communi - 
cating. Benigno'sbelief in Aliciafspresence 
transcends faith. In New York Magazine, 
Peter Rainer asserted: 'the men here tend 
to bring out in [Almodovar] a dull granitas. 
The essence of the film's story line is a lot 
creeper than Almodovar al lows for; there's 
something almost fetishistic about the 
way he savors the i mmutabi I ity of women'. 

In every discussion of Almodovar's work, 
much emphasis is placed on his represen¬ 
tation of women. At the forum at the end 
of the screening, film critic for ABC Radio 


We are asked to contemplate whether the 
absence of voice means an inert body... must 
remain inviolate, and whether skin really is 
the final frontier of subjectivity. 


orityasthetwo men shed monologues like 
skins before women who circumvent the 
absence of language as they reply with 
silence and skin. 

Talk to Her opens with a performance of 
Cafe Muller, a Tanztheater work by the 
German choreographer Pina Bausch. In 
Bausch's visceral and weighty work 
Almodovar locates the conceptual 
language that pervades his film. Two 
sinewy women move irrationally and 
violently to the music of Henry Purcell's 
The Fairy Queen, their bodies invested 
with a primitive power of expression that 
exists before the intervention of language. 
Bausch's bodies are mad bodies; they are 
transgressive bodies; they are insatiate 
bodies. The monumentality of the work is 
unbearable for Marco, who is sitting by 
chance next to Benigno at the perform¬ 
ance. He is driven to silent tears, observed 
by Benigno who shares his emotion but, 
constrained by the powerfulness of the 
spectacle, cannot make a show of 
solidarity. From this very dangerous 
beginning, Almodovar herds the audience 
into a search for meaning, blanketed by 
ambivalence, which cannot occur in the 
usual places. 

Months later, Benigno and Marco meet 
again at El Bosque, a private clinic for con¬ 
valescents where Benigno attends Alicia 
(Leonor Watling), a dancer in a coma. 
Before Alicia's accident, Benigno peers 
from his window across the street, into a 
dance studio where Alicia studies, 
captivated by her ability to descend into 
herself as she dances with fluidity. 
Through a complicated series of narrative 
turns, Alicia is assigned into Benigno's 
care at the clinic, where he holds absolute 
agency over her body, governing its 
functions, assuming her voice. Javier 
Camara's training as a nurse, manicurist, 
beautician and embroiderer, before the 
commencement of filming, enables him 
to transcend the banality of Benigno's 
tasks and convey the complexity of his 
fixation with Alicia. Camara isoutstanding 
in a role that continually rises above 
moderation to meld with the black hole of 
passion. In his artistic statement, 
Almodovar says:'I fear that for a longtime 


National Deb Verhoeven examined the 
portrayal of Alicia and Lydia in terms of 
what they were 'allowed' to do, viewing 
their very specific corporeal entrapment 
(in comatose bodies) as emblematic of a 
greater ideological containment. While 
the employment of a feminist evaluative 
lens is culturally and historically vital, her 
conception of the female characters in 
Talk to Her proved more limiting than 
Almodovar's depiction of the women. 'I've 
always believed in words, even when 
you've got no voice', Almodovar asserts. 
Verhoeven further considered the ending 
of the film, in which there is the slightest 
hint of an impending romance between 
Marco and Katerina (Geraldine Chaplin), 
Alicia's dance teacher, to signal the 
restoration of heteronormative order. 

Yet Almodovar's work necessarily 
represents gender as a complex 
continuum along which the differing sub¬ 
jectivities and experiences of his 
characters may be placed (particularly in 
films such as Live Flesh, Kika and All 
About My Mother). Though the women in 
Talk to Her are denied words, they 
transcend the tainted nature of speech to 
create their own vocabularies, deftly 
deploying all the visual signifiers available 
to communi cate (Almodovar cal Is this'the 
eloquence of the body'). These women are 
not less immutablethan the women in All 
About My Mother, which Almodovar sees 
as'actresses, impostors or women with an 
ability to act on and off stage', women 
invested with extraordinary courage and 
autonomy, and the power to bring about 
change. And the men in Almodovahs films 
are dually endowed with 'feminine' and 
'masculine' characteristics The character- 
isation of Marco in Talk to Her (and 
Benigno, for that matter) is fraught with 
subtleties that belie the notion that the 
characteristics of gender lie in binary 
opposition. 

Juxtaposed against Benigno's intense 
belief in his relationship with Alicia, is 
Marco's willingness to abandon Lydia 
when he finds out that she resumed her 
relationship with her ex-boyfriend two 
months before being mauled by the bull. 
For Marco, the inaction of Lydia's cerebral 


cortex signifies the death of Lydia. The 
broken body that lies in bed is an empty 
vessel. Though sentimental and nostalgic, 
the brevity of his encounter with Lydia is 
swallowed without fuss. While Benigno 
anchors himself to a woman in a bed, 
Marco is nomadic, always wandering in 
search of unexpected beauty that induces 
tears. Hefindsthissurprisein hisunlikely 
friendship with Benigno, and remains 
transfixed even after Benigno's obsession 
has problematically penetrated beyond 
Alicia's inviolable boundaries. Dario 
Grandinetti's portrayal of Marco is the 
standout performance in thefilm. There is 
nothing superfluous about his perform¬ 
ance, in which primordial emotions are 
barely contained by his skin. Of 
Grandinetti, Almodovar says: ‘[he] has 
1,000 eyes and each one of them expresses 
a precise, difference emotion'. It is this 
precision that allows Grandinetti to 
remain truthful and believable as Marco 
harnesses the moral courage necessary to 
remain friends with Benigno. 

It seems inevitable that in subsuming 
Alicia's voice and life into his own, 
Benigno seeks to inhabit her completely. 
This is a transgressive desire, and 
Almodovar knows it. Massaging her legs to 
keep her muscles active, Benigno tells her 
about the silent film he has just seen 
(Alicia had just 'discovered' silent films 
before her accident). The film, entitled 
Shrinking Lover, is embedded intoTalkto 
Her, effectively masking what is going on 
in Alicia's room at the clinic. Shrinking 
Lover, the black and white culmination of 
Almodovar's kitschy, comic genius, is a 
seven-minute film created specifically for 
Talkto Her. Of Shrinking Lover, Almodovar 
says: 'in order to prepare myself for the 
language of the silent cinema, I saw my 
favourite silent films again, Griffith, Lang, 
Murnau, Browning... I wanted to be true 
to the narrative and form of the time'. 


Though Shrinking Lover mirrors the 
expressionistic acting and tragi-comedy 
typical of the films of the time, Almodovar 
injects his with the hyperbole, absurdity 
and kitsch that is reminiscent of Kika and 
Live Flesh, but largely absent from Talkto 
Her. In Shrinking Lover, an eccentric 
chemist shrinks her lover, and after 
recovering him from his mother's house 
(where he is in hiding), allows him to 
wander her body as if it were a sweeping 
landscape. The content of the si lent fi Im is 
a pertinent counterpoint to both the 
events unfolding in the film's expansive 
narrative, and its questioning of the 
boundaries of corporeality. We are asked 
to contemplate whether the absence of 
voice means an inert body (Alicia's body) 
must remain inviolate, and whether skin 
really is the final frontier of subjectivity. 
We must do so without Almodovar's 
judgement. 

Almodovar's Talk to Her explores commu¬ 
nication, narrative, subjectivity and 
silence through the deployment of a 
remarkable constellation of mechanisms. 
The relationships portrayed are drawn 
with subtlety and compassion, ensuring 
that deviance and transgression cannot be 
subject to faci le condemnation. 

* 

Hamish Green is a Melbourne writer. His 
research interests include gender studies 
and the body as a site for cultural inscrip - 
tion. 


Pica 

NATHAN CURNOW 

a lickof cool-earth 
draws her underneath; 
the smell of moisture, 
the dark maze of stum ps. 

she claws into the dirt, 
gorges handfuls; 
placenta pulsing 
with thehint of burial. 

carnal on haunches 
above sagging dress, 
she tongues a gritty paste 
across her teeth. 

sucking evidence from fingers, 
she does not notice; 
her curved back transcribed 
into the webs spun of secrets. 


» 
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Facing ourseLves 


JASMINE CHAN critiques WeLcome 
the Rushes, a pLay that foregrounds the 
rltuaLlsm of giving birth during the 
September 11 crisis. 

Theatre is mortal. Theatre can be either an affirmation 
or a denial of that state. Here. Now. We will face 
ourselves. 

from An Empty Church, Daniel Keene 

Sandra Long's play Welcome the Rushes contemplates 
the difficulty of giving birth during the September 11 
crisis, through the invocation of a highly symbolic 
universe. A woman is giving birth in a jungle. Political 
peril and moral ambiguity are sublimated in the world 
of the animal kingdom; an organic world in which 
chaos is the founding principle from which order 
erupts. The play seems predicated on the notion that if 
the primitive underpinnings of the birth rite are 
amplified, this act, which is essentially informed by 
mortality, will be given eternal significance. 

Dramaturgically devised by the cast through an 
extended workshop process, and deploying Long's text, 
the piece is heavily reliant on embellishments that 
hinder, rather than enhance, the rite. The audience 
settles in darkness amongst the rushes. A voiceover tells 
us that Kel (Heidi Weatherald) is about to give birth 
alone, her husband lost amidst the rubble of the twin 
towers. The voice is alien to the spectacle unfolding: 
impassionate and robotic. Video projections of nature 
begin tentatively unfurling, and then roll on endlessly, 
amassing the triteness of cliche. The chorus emerges 
from behind the screen and from the rushes, entrapped 
in their animal personae. Their movement is not fluid 
but coagulating, disharmonic rather than compelling. 
This is not a jungle of dynamism, invested with the 


voracity of life and the vivacity of nature, but a laborious 
polka from which we cannot escape. 

Army tankers flicker across the projection screen 
momentarily, indicating that a war is taking place. The 
politic of war isa pertinent counterpoint to thecyclical 
nature of life, yet the relationship of the birth to the 
catastrophe of September 11 is tenuous and facile. War 
and disorder manifest as fragmented and incomplete 
signs, holding threadbare positions within the symbolic 
fabric of the piece. Welcome the Rushes is not a theatre 
of dissent. Nor is it a theatre of risk. Nor a theatre of 
questioning. And it should be: for what is the point of a 
work that does not subsume an audienceinto its spatial 
and temporal vocabulary, orchestrate obstacles, and 
precipitate an altered sense of being in the world? 
Contemporary theatre practice is indisputably at risk of 
being too safe, of failing to make us 'here' and 'now', 
‘face ourselves'. The conceptual bones of Welcome the 
Rushes, though invested with potentiality and 
challenge, fail to hold up the play, which echoes with 
hollow artifice. 

The audience is hastily hurtled into the arena of the 
ritual birth. Kel, adorned in a red robe, moans on the 
floor in all fours. Her cries could be liquid fire, but 
instead they send the ear reeling. Birth ismessy. Birth is 
painful. The mess and disorientation of the birth ritual 
form the consciousnesses and the memories that 
Welcome the Rushes is mostfaithful to, yet we are given 
no real entry into these narrative threads. Kel's sister 
(Susannah Provan) and an inexperienced midwife 
(Louise Merrett) provide the appropriate biological 
post-it notes, as the chorus abut with rhapsodic bursts 
into supportive song, accompanied by clicking fingers. 
The embroidering of such disparate theatrical devices 
unfoldsasan abject comedy of errors The play reads as 
a text that has not been subject to the necessary interro¬ 
gation or disarticulation that its form and conceptual 
structures inherently call forth. 


Each moment in the theatre is the realisation of a 
complex series of choices, yet Welcome the Rushes 
suffers from the refusal to makeany choice. The result is 
alienating, (though certainly not in the Brechtian 
sense), because there is no point at which the audience 
might begin to be submerged in the consciousness of 

what is the point of a work that 
does not subsume an audience 
into its spatial and temporal 
vocabulary, orchestrate 
obstacles, and precipitate an 
altered sense of being in the 
world? 

the play. With clarity and discernment, the conceptual 
language of the play might evoke the fulcrum of human 
existence with greater resonance. And with a more 
cogent and articulated series of aesthetic frames, we 
might certainly be in the 'here' and 'now', forced to 'face 
ourselves'. 

Welcome the Rushes was performed at La Mama 
Theatre in Melbourne, February 12- 23. 

* 

Jasmine Chan has published poetry and criticism in 
various journals in Australia and overseas. She collects 
pseudonyms and stones, and studies theatre, amongst 
other things, at theUniveraty of Melbourne. 
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L99KIN on THE BRIGHT SIDE T9 A WAR IN IRAS 


TOM DOIG 

Do you know who we are? 
Do you know who you are fuck - 
ingwith? 

Do you know the access to 
weapons,money and power that 
wehave? 

Wewill fucking kill you! 
-Company Flow 

I know it sounds in bad tasteae 
"Bright Side"?! Obviously, there 
are no "bright sides" to any war. 
Or are there just no obvious 
bright sides? I'm clutching at 
straws, but there must be a sil¬ 
ver lining to this awful newspa¬ 
per storm cloud looming over 
us. I'm not talking about slightly 
cheaper petrol for a few months, 
or some grotesque parody of 
democracy in I raq following the 
impending regime swap. I'm 
talking about America going too 
far, and not even trying to hide 
itae and the general public 
noticing for once. I'm talking 
about the largest popular dis¬ 
plays of dissent since the 
Vietnam War. 

I never understood the old 
Marxist line that history repeats 


itself: first as tragedy, and then 
as farce. However, in the one 
and a half years si nee the World 
Trade Centres fell over, I have 
had an uneasy feeling of deja 
vuaeas if I've been watching (to 
paraphrase George Dubya) a 
rerun of the bad movie. That 
bad movieisthe 1950s: theCold 
War, McCarthyism, witch¬ 
hunts. Paranoia and repression. 
Admittedly, there have been a 
few casting changes: instead of 
"reds under the bed", it's "ter¬ 
rorists under the bed". In the 
vast and intricate conspiracy 
that threatens our very way of 
life, the baddie isn't Fidel 
Kruschev this timeae it's 
Saddama Bin Laden, I mean 
Ossama Hussein, uh... Iraq. 
Islam is the threat now, not 
communism. And just as 
McCarthy-era governments 
spied on and arrested whoever 
they decided was a risk, the 
Bush administration is doing 
whatever it wants to, in the 
name of pre-emptive self-de¬ 
fence... but enough preachingto 
the converted. If you're reading 


this paper, you're probably 
much better informed than me. 
My point is that if history is in 
some way repeating itself, if we 
have been living through some 
fast-forwarded rehash of the 
1950s, then hopefully a rerun of 
1960s rebellion isn't too far 
away. 

Over the last few months, 
whenever conversation has 
turned (inevitably) to "the war", 

I found myselfae and almost 
everyone I talked toaegripped 
by a demoralising combination 
of anger, incredulity and power¬ 
lessness. It seemed likejust an¬ 
other dismal chapter in the 
increasingly farcical millenium 
edition of WORLD HISTORY. 
However, the Valentine's Day 
weekend protests around the 
world have added a pinch of 
hope to my cocktail of despair. 
You never knowae the times 
might just be a changin'! Even if 
the worldwide peace rallies do 
nothing in the short term to 
change Bush and Howard's feel¬ 
ings or actions, they are hope¬ 
fully the beginning of a more 


significant long-term shift in 
public opinion: away from apa¬ 
thy and towards action. The 
150,000-person turnout in 
Melbourne was the biggest the 
city has ever seen. It was exhila- 
rating and inspiring. It was 
fucken massive. And every¬ 
where now, signs are goi ng up i n 
windows and on fences: "NOT 
IN MYNAME" ; "IF YOU R ENE- 
MIES ARE HUNGRY, FEED 
THEM". Or, more simply: 
"PEACE". How 60s is that? 

The Vietnam War served as a 
catalyst for more widespread 
counter-cultural movements of 
the time, and contributed to a 
serious re-appraisal of the con¬ 
temporary political and cultural 
climate. Similarly, an unjust and 
unjustifiable war against Iraq 
will hopefully inspire and en¬ 
courage worldwide peace 
movements, as well as anti-cap¬ 
italist and anti-consumerist 
sentiment. It might even pro¬ 
voke a "second 60s" of popular 
dissent, protest and re-evalua- 
tion across the planet. And al¬ 
ready, there are fledgling signs 


of it. Micheal Moore's "Bowling 
For Columbine" has had a re¬ 
markably successful box-office 
run. This means that thousands 
of ordinary movie-goers have 
suddenly "remembered" that 
America's foreign policy has 
been slightly dodgy for slightly 
more than the last six months. 
Noam Chomsky has been trying 
to tell us this for decades, but 
he's less of a lovable everyday 
schmo than M ikeae and a lot 
harder to follow. 

So... (sigh) if a war in Iraq is 
as "inevitable" as it sometimes 
feels, I reckon it's good that 
Bush's oil crusade is so thinly 
disguised, so blatantly about 
economics. It gives us more to 
protest about. It means that 
more people from all walks of 
life are going to start question¬ 
ing America's motivesaenot just 
the Trotskyists and arts stu¬ 
dents. Morepeoplearelistening 
to Mike, even if they (still) don't 
understand Noam. And who 
knows?Thebuckjust might stop 
in Iraq. 


DIRTY HANDS DS GS8D WSRK 



WHEN I WALKED INTO THE JOB PLACEMENT EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING OFFICE ®F THE C9LLINGWOOD BRANCH ®F THE 
SALVATION ARMY CROSSROADS PROJECT IN JANUARY 9F LAST 
YEAR I MADE THE LEAP FROM ADMIRING SPECTATOR T9 
GARDEN JUNKIE. 


PHILL SMITH 

Community gardens are not a new thing. 
They are as old as cultivation. City farms, a 
somewhat more recent development are 
probably not as new as you might expect. 
Developments were made back in the 
sixties with the importance of rural connec¬ 
tions in expanding cities being recognised 
and explored. Whether the connection to 
crime and poverty was conscious then or 
not, the first places to embrace the idea of 
city based rural plots were the ghetto areas 
of New York and Chicago, seemingly the 
most unlikely places for the sharing of free 
access food production. Despite initial 
problems these gardens became a source of 
community pride and social focus. Forty 
years on the experiences of these early 
pioneers have been qualified by a number 
of organisations. “ In an inner city neigh¬ 
bourhood, the greener the residence, the 
lower the crime rate" found Chicago public 
housing researchers 
( www.heriuiuc.edu/canopy.htm ) 

The university of Illinois found that the 
"relationships between neighbours are 
made stronger si mply through the presence 
of vegetation." 

I have long been an admirer of city 
garden projects as a way to educate and 
entertain a growing population dissociated 
with its roots. As a city based garden and 
landscaper for all of my working life I had 
become disgruntled with working for 
suburban ornamental ists with the Burkes 
Back Yard attitude to gardening. My few 
short-lived forays into the 
"inventive/creative organic urban food 
production garden" non-industry gave me 
little hope of ever earning a decent living 
from such a scheme. But I continued to 
admire such projects as the Northey St. 
garden and food forest in Brisbane and, 
when my itchy feet landed me in 
Melbourne, the CERES community so- 
much-more-than-a-garden without ever 
really committing to a serious involvement. 

When I walked intothejob Placement 
employment and Training office of the 


Collingwood branch of the Salvation Army 
Crossroads project in January of last year I 
made the leap from admiring spectator to 
garden junkie. Living in the confines of the 
Collingwood industrial zoo was getting to 
me. H it me with the cue words "green" and 
"Collingwood " and I'd respond "the 
radiator coolant in the gutters". The 
previous year, as I was finding my feet in a 
new city, I watch with anticipation as a 
promising garden emerged behind the 
cyclone fencing on the corner of Mater St. 
and Wellington Parade noting every time I 
went past that I should drop in and ask. But 
time passes fast and when I returned to 
Melbourne after Christmas of 2001, cooch 
grass, like swarming Triffids, had devoured 
the formerl y prod ucti ve space. 

The garden was established as part of a 
Salvation Army JPET program, a program 
that provides a host of support services to 

homeless and disadvantaged youth, by. 

a long time devotee of the Collingwood 
Children's Farm (not really in Collingwood). 
It was an ambitious program employing a 
team of kids in Garden Maintenance and 
Landscaping projects with the garden as a 
kind of baseand training ground. When the 
project failed for various reasons, funding 
was cut and thegarden too fell victim. It just 
so happened that the week that I walked in 
there another local keenster, Tim Ritchings, 
had donethesame thing with thesamekind 
of (humble) aspirationsthat I had. Wedidn't 
have much going for us. No funding was 
allocated for the garden, no kids were 
interested and the office itself was on 3 
monthly review. The land was potential 
funding for other outer urban Salvo 
schemes. We had time and nothing to lose. 
There was an excess of tools, a green house 
and a store of old seed. 

For the past year we have devoted what 
time we've had to peeling back a bed at a 
time, establishing vegies and re-weeding 
again in a few weeks time when the 
ubiquitous cooch grass re-emerged. It was 
slow, but solid steps were made towards the 


establishment of perennial herbs and fruit. 

Some fresh enthusiasm was injected 
into the office late last year in form of two 
new social workers, Fran and Nicole, and 
Maria in the adjoining Future Directions 
youth arts venture. They seized on the 
potential for the garden as development 
tool. They reinspired a push to create a 
unique space that would add an elementto 
the Collingwood office that the Salvation 
Army administration would find it hard to 
ignore. Whether it was a great strategy or 
just grace, it seems to have worked. The 
JPET office has just secured funding until 
mid-2004. The Salvation Army is once again 


incorporating it into youth programs. 

The pace has picked up all through 
summer: longer-term visions can begin! 
Volunteers are on the increase and just as 
importantly community interest is on the 
rise as the garden dons its late summer 
finery. The garden is open to all, so come 
meet your neighbours -and get your hands 
dirty. 


The garden is located on Wellington St in 
Collingwood,opposi te the Curry Family pub. 
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HOW YOU SEE THE LIGHT 

MARNI CORDELL STANDS UP TO THE SPIN 


In the Spotlight: Young People 
and the Media was a free, one-day 
forum for young people, youth 
workers and media professionals 
held in the St KildaTown Hall on 
February 19th. The forum's main 
attraction, a panel titled How 
does a media story develop? An 
interactive discussion, sought to 
critically examine the representa¬ 
tion of youth in the mainstream 
media. The twelve-seat panel 
included Michael Gawenda, 
Editor in Chief of The Age, 
Belinda Hawkins from ABC's 
Australian Story, Russell Gould, 
Youth Reporter from the Herald 
Sun and Lisa DallaTorre, a young 
media spokesperson; among 
others. 

In order to discuss the issue 
of youth representation in the 
media, MC for the day Chris 
Keogh presented us with a hypo¬ 
thetical situation: it's Schoolies 
Week and there has been a car 
crash in a main street in St Kilda. 
A Herald Sun reporter just 
happens to be at the scene of the 
accident and just happens to 
personally know one of the 
passenger victims: it's the 
(fictional) Premier of Victoria's 
daughter. And she's in a critical 
condition. Word at the scene is 
that the driver of the car was over 
0.15. How, as a media worker, do 
you respond? 

The imaginary situation was 
presented to all panellists, 
alongside the question of where 


they thought the representation 
of- and participation of- youth in 
the media was currently at. The 
ensuing responses were 
sometimes surprisingly honest 
and at other times frustratingly 
empty. The forum provided the 
beginning to a much-needed 
debate, but allowed onlyminimal 
interaction from the real live 
young people in the audience. 

Campbell Fuller, deputy 
editor of MX, said thestory would 
definitely be a front page one, 
highlighting the fact that MX had 
a predominantlyyoungaudience, 
and the issue would be important 
to them. When asked about how 
he utilised the responsibility of 
captivating a large youth 
audience, Campbell was refresh¬ 
ingly honesty in admitting that 
the publication is purely about 
"encouraging readership growth" 
for the Herald Sun, was "designed 
to read in 5-10 train stops" and 
that in depth reportage was "not 
our focus". 

Michael Gawenda, Editor in 
Chief of The Age, also said the 
story would hit the front page, 
although hesatfirmly in theether 
on the issue of youth in the 
media. He recognised, he said, 
that mainstream media needed to 
become more relevant to young 
people, because, as he so 
eloquently put it, his current 
audience was "dying off". But 
offered noclueasto what The Age 
might be doing to remedy the 


situation, and I eft too early to take 
any suggestions from the floor. 

I was, however, quick enough 
to get one question in before he 
hastily left the room. Taking us 
back to hospital, where the 
Premier's daughter is lying in 
critical condition, I asked 
Gawenda how far the paper¬ 
selling 'celebrity' value of such a 
story would influence his 
decision about its front-page 
status. Would, for example, a 


massacre of 500 indigenous 
Melanesians by the Indonesian 
Military in West Papua rate higher 
than the Premier's daughter's 
Schoolies Week? He hesitated. 
Looked mesquareintheeyefora 
good five seconds, and stumbled: 
"that's...a difficult question." 

After hesitating that the 
massacre "would probably" win 
out, he quickly turned my 
analogy into one that he was 
apparently more comfortable 
with: the comparison between 
ShaneWarne'sdiuretic dilemmas, 
and the war on Iraq. While 
Warne's weight problems may sell 
newspapers, he joked, The Age 
had a responsibility to report on 


the war. 

With the microphone quickly 
whisked from my hands, I was not 
able to clarify the point. I was of 
course deliberately referring to 
the ability of a non-"Western" 
issue to dominate over a Western 
one, and so the comparison 
between Warne and Iraq was not 
useful; at this stage in their game, 
all of the major players in the 
impending war on Iraq are 
Western countries. Itwill beinter- 


esting to see how much front¬ 
page space the aftermath of the 
war on the Iraqi people actually 
receives. 

Sensing perhaps, our 
discomfort with such overtly 
dollar-happy responses, Lee 
Bu rton from the Austral ian 
Children's Television Foundation 
informed us that young people 
are turning away from traditional 
media sources and was proud to 
alert us to the existence of "a 
whole other media: a media that's 
produced by young people, for 
young people." 

Jo Curtin from youth radio 
station SYN FM commented that 
as one of those 'other' media 


sources, with volunteer labour 
and only limited access to 
primary information sources, 
SYN tended to engage in media 
analysis - offering an alternative 
and more critical perspective on 
the mainstream's presentation of 
the news - rather than breaking 
news themselves. 

Curtin also made a pointthat 
only the young seem to beableto 
f ath om: th at you n g peo p I e are n ot 
in fact a race unto their own, but 
just young versions of - you 
guessed it - old people! She 
commented that SYN do not just 
cover "youth issues," but all 
issues, merely from a youth per¬ 
spective. 

In the Spotlight was a noble 
effort on behalf of its organisers 
around an issue that certainly 
needs some attention. It can 
probably be hailed as fairly revo¬ 
lutionary in its intent, but its 
formatwasold-school and largely 
left young people firmly in the 
seats (behind a front row full of 
honorary suits,) and "profes¬ 
sional" old people firmly on the 
stage. 


HE HESITATED. L22KED ME S2UARE IN 
THE EVE F2R A 222D FIVE SE22NDS, 
AND STUMBLED: “THATS...A DIFFICULT 
2UESTI2N.” 


OUR MAN IN SYDNEY: JSHN PILSER 

ANNA HUSTLER 


What obstacles have you run into in your 
career with actually getting the truth out 
to the public in terms of censorship and 
bureaucracy? 

I guess an obstacle for journalists is 
trying to find an outlet for stories, which, 
aren't generally welcomed in the 
mai nstream. Once you fi nd that outlet then 
the next obstacle is staying in the 
mainstream. The mainstream of 
journalism is so dominated by one 
consensual view, that any digression from 
that is not welcomed, not only that, those 
who digress are given pejorative labels, 
committed advocacyjournalists, that kind 
of thing. I've always worked in the 
mainstream and so I'm aware of the 
obstacles and I've spent a lot of time 
thinking how I can navigate around them. 
Forme, that is, just getting work printed in 
mainstream newspapers, getting docu¬ 
mentaries on mai nstream television and so 
on and so forth. It's been more of a 
challenge than an obstacle but sometimes 
there are obstacles. 

I remember reading in 'Heroes' about the 
Hong Kong asylum seeker policy after the 
Vietnam War and being surprised at the 
similarities to what we're seeing now in 
Australia. I n what ways do you see histor y 
repeating itself within Australia's refugee 
policies? 

All these issues go together; war, what I 


would call xeno-racism - a kind of 
xenophobia and racism - they are all reac¬ 
tionary. They are part of a very profound 
conservative agenda. The Howard 
Government is no different from other 
Western Governments. Today there was a 
suggestion that he might see sense. I don't 
agree wi th th at. H e i s o n I y rep resentati ve of 
the system, and that system is basically 
racist. It expresses itself very vividly in a 
country whose history isvery largely racist. 
And you can see that now in the attempts 
to discredit historians like Henry Reynolds, 
a small but influential political group, are 
always trying to revise history or to 
suppress the true history of what 


happened to the Aboriginal people. The 
connection between that and the suppres¬ 
sion of the truths of asylum seekers is very 
important. The truth is that they are only 
4000 people that have come to this country 
"illegally" and almost all of those seem to 
be ideal immigrants to Australia - 
courageous, they want to live here, many 
have relatives here and so on. And they 


have been turned into enemies of the state. 
On one level that is absurd, but on another 
level it makes sense because it is part of a 
racist system we haven't got rid of from the 
body politic. 

The way I see the situation in Australia 
now, is that our government is creating a 
generation of immigrants who have no 
respect for our country or its citiz ens. Is 
that something that has occurred in the 
past or is it a relatively new thing? 

It is a fairly new thing because one of 
the incidental positive products of the 
Australian immigration program, which, 
was basically a kind of moderate and 


economic reserve army, so wewentaround 
the world and got it, but there were very 
positive by-products to that. And that is 
that official propaganda said that these 
were peoplethat we welcomed. I found the 
contrast with Britain in the 80s quite 
striking where Thatcher made the 
equivalent immigrants in Britain into a 
form of disease to be shunned, who were 


contaminating society. In Australia the 
propaganda was very positive because 
these people were needed and you would 
go along to naturalization ceremonies and 
they were quite moving ceremonies of 
people pleased to be in Australia. The 
bureaucracy of Australia welcomed them - 
it was all very positive and that has 
changed. Howard's only unusual contribu¬ 
tion has been to change that, to elevate 
xenophobia. To restore a xenophobia that 
was always there that the official 
propaganda had temporarily pushed aside. 
He's restored itandthatisrightthrough his 
political career, going back to the 80s when 
he virtually had Hanson-like policies. That 
has been consistent in his career. So yes I 
think it has changed and that's a great 
tragedy, because whether it was for the 
right or wrong reasons, the old official 
propaganda that immigrants were good 
had such a positive affect on the 
community. It shows that when govern¬ 
ments are saying positive things to people 
about other people the effects can be quite 
extraordinary, but now they are saying the 
opposite. The disgraceful statement about 
muslim women, that they might be 
carrying bombs and so on, and Howard 
refusing to disassociate himself from Fred 
Nile's latest absurdity, that's an indication 
of a change. 


"...WHEN 22VERNMENTS ARE SAVIN2 P2SITIVE 
THIN2S T2 PE2PLE AB2UT 2THER PE2PLE THE EFFECTS 
CAN BE 2UITE EXTRA2RDINARV..." 
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[20 FEB 03] 

U.S. EXPULSION OF U.K.- 

BASED IRA9I REPORTER 

Last week, Mohammad Hassan 
Allawi, 38, who has reported on the 
United Nations for the past two 
years in New York, received a letter 
from the U.S. mission here asking 
him to leave the United States 
within the next two weeks. The 
mission charged that Allawi was 
"harmful to the security interests 
of the United States". 

"I am a professional journal¬ 
ist," Allawi says. "I havenothingto 
do with U.S. security interests." 

Shocked and angry, members 
of the U.N. Correspondent 
Association (U NCA) are protesting 
the expulsion. "This action is un¬ 
precedented," says Tony Jenkins, 
president of U NCA,in a Feb. 18 let¬ 
ter to U.S. Secretary of State Colin 
Powell. "No journalist accredited 
to the U.N. has ever been expelled. 
Even at the height of the Cold War 
when the intelligence services of 
several nations, including the 
United States, recruited journalists 
or used press credentials as cover 
for agents, no U.N. accredited 
journalist was expelled," 

On Feb. 14, the Iraqi govern¬ 
ment ordered the entire Fox News 
team to leave I raq. But after nego¬ 
tiations between Fox and Iraqi offi¬ 
cials, only correspondent Greg 
Palkot was ordered out, while three 
Foxtechnicians were allowed to re¬ 
main. 

Press freedom advocates say 
that such incidents could lead to a 
new trend in diplomatic battles 
where journalists could become 
easy targets. 

Allawi, a father of five, has one 
week left to pack and leave for 
Baghdad. 

Haider Rizvi 

[14 FEB 03] 

EDITORS OF NEWSLETTER 
SENTENCED T9 LIFE IN 
PRIS9N 

For 7 months, Mohamed Zaki, 
Ibrahim Luthfee and Ahmed Didi, 
editors of the Maldivian electronic 
newsletter Sandhaanu, have been 
serving a life term in prison. 
Fathimath Nisreen, Ibrahim 
Luthfee's assistant, received a 10- 
year prison term. They were found 
guilty of "insulting the President" 
and of "committing acts hostile to 
the government (...) by creating a 
newsletter known as Sandhaanu." 

According to Amnesty 
International, this Internet publi¬ 
cation, written in Dhivehi (the lan¬ 
guage of the Maldives), had not 
advocated violent political opposi¬ 
tion. After being held in solitary 
confinement for two weeks by the 
police force in Male, they were 
transferred to the detention centre 


on the island of Dhoonidhoo. 

I n J u I y 2002, a 11 th ree were sen - 
tenced to life in prison. Fathimath 
Nisreen, 21, was given a 10-year 
prison term for having expressed 
her "dissatisfaction with govern¬ 
ment policy" and having sided 
with the authors of the Sandhaanu 
articles. The authorities have de¬ 
nied their request to file an appeal. 

They are all still behind bars 
on the island of Mafushi, under 
harsh prison conditions. The au¬ 
thorities have placed them in 
Block C, usually reserved for drug 
addicts and thieves. Their cells are 
not ventilated and they only re¬ 
ceive five litres of water a day for 
drinking and washing. Their fami¬ 
lies are not permitted to visit them 
more than once a month. 
www.rsf.fr 

[20 JAN 03] 

M9ST LARGE PAPERS 
ARGUE F9R WORLD 
SUPPORT on IRA9 

NEW YORK -- A new survey of 
newspaper editorial positions on 
the Iraq crisis shows that the grow¬ 
ing rift at the United Nations and 
massive antiwar demonstrations 
around the globe appear to have 
had an impact. The survey finds 
that a majority of top papers op¬ 
pose any attack on Iraq without 
broad international support. 

While the first two E&P sur¬ 
veys (Jan. 20 and Jan. 31) docu¬ 
mented that a majority of the top 
50 newspapers (by circulation) op¬ 
posed President Bush's desire for a 
quick invasion, on various 
grounds, a third survey conducted 
Feb. 7, immediately after Colin 
Powell's presentation to the U.N., 
charted a dramatic shift. Several 
previous critics of invasion sud¬ 
denly espoused pro-war views. 
E&P identified and charted three 
groups: very pro-war, severely 
skeptical, and the cautious (but 
not necessarily opposed to war). 

In the latest survey, the com¬ 
position of the groups has not only 
shifted somewhat but a persistent 
condition for going to war has 
emerged- any invasion to be 
backed by a stronger world coali¬ 
tion or with the full support of the 
United Nations Security Counci I - 
a noteworthy condition at a time 
when the U.N. appears deeply 
fractured. Thirteen papers now oc¬ 
cupy this middleground, meaning 
that almost two-third's of the total 
sample oppose any war for the 
time being. 

"If war becomes necessary, it 
will be better waged by the world 
than by even a broad 'coalition of 
the willing," 1 wrote the Detroit 
Free Press on Feb. 15. "The world 
remains safer if the peace-seeking 
United Nations remains intact." 
www. edi torandpublisher.com 


[20 FEB 03] 

'HUSTLER' MAGAZINE 
DENIED ACCESS T9 
TROOPS 

WASHINGTON - A federal court 
Wednesday threw out a claim by 
Hustler Publisher Larry Flynt that 
his magazine's reporter was un¬ 
lawfully denied access to U.S. 
combat forces in Afghanistan. 

U.S. District Judge Paul 
Friedman said the Pentagon has 
placed the reporter on a list of 
journalists who would be allowed 
to travel with ground troops under 
special conditions. 

Friedman said because 
Defense Department officials did 
not formally deny access to the 
Hustler reporter, he had no juris¬ 
diction to address the issue of 
whether journalists have a consti¬ 
tutional right to accompany U.S. 
troops engaged in ground combat. 
"The mere existence of a legal dis¬ 
agreement about the scope of the 
First Amendment does not make 
that disagreement fit for judicial 
review," Friedman ruled. 

Shortly after U .S. forces went 
to war against the Taliban in 
Afghanistan, Flynt's magazine re¬ 
quested to have a reporter accom¬ 
pany U.S. ground troops. The 
Pentagon offered access only to 
such missions as humanitarian 
food drops and airstrikes but 
promised to try to expand privi¬ 
leges later. Flynt sued on Nov. 16, 
2001 . 

The Pentagon now plans to 
"embed" hundred of reporters 
with military units on certain mis¬ 
sions in case of war with Iraq. 
www. mediawatch.co.nz 

[10 FEB 03] 

ON THE SLYBERSPACE 

"The Internet is not an instant 
freedom machine like many used 
to think," says Andrew Stroehlein, 
a journal ist who has written exten- 
sively on the topic for Online 
Journalism Review. "In most of the 
countries we are talking about, 
Internet access is minimal either 
because of regi me decree, or, more 
often, simply by economic exclu¬ 
sion." 

Forty-five countries censor the 
World Wide Web, according to a 
1999 report by Paris-based 
Reporters Sans Frontieres. "Twenty 
of these countries may be de¬ 
scribed as real enemies of this new 
means of communication," says 
the report. These include 
Azerbaijan, Belarus, Burma, 
China, Cuba, Iran, Iraq, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Libya, 
North Korea, Saudi Arabia, Sierra 
Leone, Sudan, Syria, Tajikistan, 
Tunisia,Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan 
and Vietnam. 

For many governments, shut¬ 
ting down the Internet altogether 
is not an option. They want to take 
full advantage of the Internet's 
connection to the global economy. 

I nstead, they opt for control of cy¬ 
berspace, either by owning all the 
country's Internet service 
providers (ISP's) or by allowing 



Inspections Work. War Won’t. 

MoveGthOna 


VIACOM DIVISION REFUSES T9 RUN ANTIWAR 
ADS 9N 9UTD99R SITES 

Peace message: The ad that MoveOn.org wanted to run in major 
markets around the nation. www.MoveOn.org 


ownership of ISP's by regime- 
friendly businesses only. 

In Central Asia, where most 
countries apply vaguely worded 
print laws on defamation and na¬ 
tional security to the Internet, 
Widess says journalists and users 
have found technical ways to cir¬ 
cumvent the censors. "There's 
enough anonymity and proxy 
servers that news flows freely be¬ 
tween computers," she says. In ad¬ 
dition, articles are increasingly 
published on the Internet either 
anonymously or using pseudo¬ 
nyms. 

Web shops -- where journal¬ 
ists and others produce Internet 
material — are also popping up all 
over Central Asia in secret back 
rooms. "In some countries, it is 
done in secret because the govern¬ 
ment does not allow unauthorized 
publications," says Widess. 
However, because Central Asia re¬ 
mains a poor area, information 
generated in cyberspace reaches 
very few people. To get around 
this, some Internet users down¬ 
load and distribute online infor¬ 
mation in print format. In 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan this 
practice is illegal and, says Widess, 
several people have been arrested 
and imprisoned in Turkmenistan 
as a result. 

"[Email] allows dissidents and 
activists to get information out of 
the country to journalists and oth¬ 
ers on the outside in real time," he 
says. "Also, a widespread e-mail... 
with forbidden or delicate infor¬ 
mation ...allows the recipients, if 
caught receiving it, to claim they 
are spam victims rather than sub¬ 
scriber-dissidents." But even e- 
mail is not safe from government 
censorship. 

"If they can read all your mes¬ 
sages, they can then put pressure 
on you and your family to stop 
through a wide range of means," 
says Stroehlein. "Technical blocks 
are not necessary for the regime. A 
knock on the door at 4 a.m. is an 
effective low-tech solution." 


U .S. Congress recently passed 
TheGlobal Internet Freedom Act, a 
bill to counter the Internet censor¬ 
ship efforts of authoritarian 
regimes around the world. 
www.iwmf.org 

[11 FEB 03] 

PENT UP PENTA99N 

The Pentagon announced when 
and where hundreds of reporters 
would be "imbedded" with troops 
in the battlefield if there's war in 
Iraq. They will receive training so 
they won't become a liability to the 
war effort with the idea to allow re¬ 
porters a freer access to the war 
zone. 

Veteren war correspondent 
Scott Anderson commented on the 
targeting of journalists in war 
zones in the New YorkTimes mag¬ 
azine "There was a time when war 
reporters were mostly spared the 
carnage because both sides 
wanted their stories told. But in 
the last 15 years as warring fac- 
tionsbegan to prey moreand more 
on civilians, it no longer served 
them to have massacres reported 
to the outside world." 

He went on to comment dur¬ 
ing a radio interview, "I think that 
what the Pentagon would like is 
that the whole coverage if we go to 
war in Iraq consists of journalists 
talking to soldiers in the field who, 
like, miss their wives and miss 
their kids but you know we're here 
to do our patriotic duty and-- and 
not hear anything about what's 
happening on the other side... 
What has developed is media han¬ 
dling strategies from the very 
crude in places like Sierra Leone 
and Liberia which is where you kill 
them -- to the much more sophis¬ 
ticated of what the American mili¬ 
tary does which is to co-opt them. 
You need to control the media one 
way or the other." 


You can read theintervie/v tran¬ 
script at: 

www. wnyc. org/on them edi a 
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